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PREFACE 


The nature of a study such as this demands that one 
search for, investigate and illuminate whatever faults ox 
shortcomings can he found, semetimes at the expense of the 
important things accomplished by an agency or program. An 
academic “critical analysis” emphasizes negative aspects 
ever positiva. Time and space do not permit discussing all 
that is good about the Federal Information Center program. 

I am indebted to Professor Scott M. Cutlip, School 
of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, for suggesting the 
topic for this thesis, and for his encouragement and 
assistance. 

It will become obvious that without the complete 
cooperation and assistance of people involved in the 
Pederal Information Center program, this study would have 
been impossible, I am deeply indebted to Joan C. Riordan, 
General Services Administration coordinator for the program, 
for her advice and assistance. The cooperation and aid 
from all Federal Information Center personnel were 
exemplary--far more than one might expect under the circum- 
stances. If there is one aspect of the Federal Information 
Center program which stands cut as a significant asset it 
is the quality. sincerity. dedication and enthusiasm of the 
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people who make the program work. Indeed, their enthusiasm 
for the Federal Information Center program--what it does 
and what it could do--is contagious. 
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INTRODUCT ION 


The Federal Information Center (FIC) program is a 
modest but noteworthy effort to improve two-way communica- 
tion between the federal government and ite citizens. 

The program functions through government information 
offices or centers located in major cities. These centers 
receive citizen inquiries through face-to-face contact, mail 
and telephone, and respond with information. Although the 
centers provide information and pamphlets in direct 
response to inquiries, their primary function is to aid 
citizens in locating the appropriate federal agency and 
office which can provide the needed information or solve the 
citizen's problem, whatever it may be. For the most part, 
the centers provide "information on information." 

The program began in 1966 to help citizens find 
their way among the maze of federal agencies to obtain 
information and assistance on the myriad federal regula- 


: From the opening of a pilot 


tions, programs and benefits. 
center in Atlanta, Georgia, the program has grown to where, 
in mid-1972, it serves 72 cities and almost 50 per cent of 
the U. 5. pepulation, receiving and responding to over four 


million citizen inquiries annually.” 
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On one hand, the program endeavors to bring within 
the reach of much of the population the numerous federal 
programs and services that affect citizens. It establishes 
& "federal presence" across the nation and attempts to 
humanize government by putting citizans in direct contact 
with a human representative. The program is an interface, 

a point of contact between citizens and government. It 

aids in explaining the maze of federal programs to citizens, 
it tells taxpayers what government is doing, and it provides 
a channel of communication from government to citizens in 
need of the information government possesses. 

On the other hand, the program can be viewed as an 
effort to provide upward channels of communication-- 
feedback--by which government may determine the information 
needs of citizens, levels of public understanding and aware- 
ness, and areas of misunderstanding and misinformation. 
"Feedback" is not a stated purpose of the FIC program, but 
it offers that capability. 

Little is known of the program outside of the 
federal agencies involved and the cities served. Still, 
the program is a positive effort by government to create 
meaningful dialogue with citizens, and through communication 
ang feedback the program attempts to bring government and 
citizens closer together. 

Effective communication of any type is a difficult 


and complex task in our information-swamped society with its 
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competition for attention, myriad problems, social and 
technological "revolutions" and "explosions" of various 
types. Any communication program which attempts to 
penetrate the "noise" and confusion of society warrants 
study. But outward communication--communication from insti- 
tutions to citizens--has become highly developed at the 
expense of input and feedback, despite the importance of 
feedback to the mass media, society's institutions and to 
government. Research emphasis in journalism and public 
relations substantiates this. There are those in business, 
industry, universities and certainly in government who do 
not yet fully appreciate the crucial interrelationship 
between an institution and its public environment, and the 
necessity for maintaining such a relationship through 
feedback as well ag outward communication. 

Nowhere in the government documents discussing the 
program is there reference to the FIC program as a "public 
relations" program of any type or by any similar title. 
Nevertheless, in the sense that the program is an effort to 
establish two-way communication, between an institution and 
its publics, it is literally an attempt to improve "public 
relationships. “ 

It is my hypothesis that the FIC program provides 
effective channels of two-way communication between citizen 
and government. 


My primary objective is to examine the difficult 
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problem of government-cítizen communication and feedback. 

I propose to answer the following questions to support this 
ebjective: What is the role of communication and feedback 
in the contemporary government-citízen relationship? What 
are some Of the efforts and concepts related to what the 
Federal Information Center program attempts to accomplish? 
How did the FIC program come about? How has it grown and 
what is its present configuration? How does it operate? 
What services does it perform? What types of inquiries do 
the centers receive? What federal agencies and programs are 
subjects of inquiries? To what extent are citizens’ 
questions being satisfactorily answered by federal agencies 
involved in the program? 

To accomplish these objectives, program officials 
anc employees were interviewed by letter, telephone and in 
person, questionnaires were submitted to all information 
center directors, and a study was conducted at each of the 
centers. 

The plan of this report is to first briefly discuss 
the need for such a communication program in the context of 
the contemporary environment, to mention significant 
antecedents and related concepts, and to discuss the origin, 
development. functioning and performance of the FIC program 
itself. The description of the program's performanco 
includes a sample of citizen inquiries received through the 
program and responses of federal agencies to these inquiries. 
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"Ecology" according to Webster is the study of the 
relationships between an organism and its environment. An 
understanding of the environmental factors which contributed 
to the conception and development of the Pedoral Information 
Center program is prerequisite to understanding the 
relationships, or ecology. of the program to its environ- 
ment. What the progrem does or attempts to do should be 
viewed in terms of the social and communication needs 
prompting it. As political scientist John Merriman Gaus 
pointed out, ". . . there is an explanation of the functions 
of government in the changes which take place in its 


environment. . . . 





INTRODUCTION FOOTNOTES 


lirving Kator, “A New Concept in Service to the 
Public.” Civil Servies Journal (April-June 1967), p. 16. 


2o Pederal Information Centers Operated by the 
General Services Administration,” 1972 fact sheet distrib- 
uted by the General Services Administration, Washington, 
D. C., and "Federal Information Center Services," 1972 fact 
sheet distributed by the General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
3 3ohn erriman Gaus, Rá ic 
Administration (Uníversity, Alabama: University of Alabama 
Press, 1947), p. 5. 











Since the turn of the century, the size, scope and 
involvement of the federal government has grown in response 
to the demands and expectations of an increasingly complex, 
concerned and articulate society.  Socioty has grown so 
complex and modern life so complicated that a large, 
powerful, pervasive government is a response essential to 
the smooth functioning of society. Accoräing to Daniel 
Bell in "Notes on the Post- Industrial Society": 

We have become, for the first time, a national society 
e o e in which crucial decisions affecting all parts of 
the society simultaneously . . . are made by government, 
rather than through the market . . .. 

increasing interdependence between government and 
society has been accompanied by a confusing proliferation 
of federal agencies tasked with administering seciety: 
executive departments, independent agencies, commissions, 
boards. councils, authorities, wholly-owned corporations, 
mixed~ownexship corporations, institutes. foundations, 
establishments, conferences, inter-governmental bodies, 
inter-agency committees, advisory committees, administra” 
tions. associations. and more. * 
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6 

Functions and responsibilities of these bodies are 
net clearcut, but overlap, duplicate and even compete. For 
example, Senator Abraham Ribicoff pointe out in 1968 that 
there were eight cabinet departments and 12 agencies 
involved in health research and care, 18 agencies were 
attempting to improve the natural environment, eight depart- 
ments and four agencies were operating major credit 
programs. 10 cabinet departwents and more than 15 other 
agencies were involved in education, and 10 agencies and 
three departments were managing manpower programs." 

The Office of Education has no less than eight 
separate programs uncer six different laws authorizing 
grants to public libraries, 3 The 1969 Catalog of Faderal 
Domestic Assistance lists 581 domestic assistance programs 
administered by 47 federal agencies.” in 1966, Budget 
Director Charles L. Schultz estimated that there were 162 
major grant programs under 399 separate authorizations or 
sub-categories of authorizations. 

Statistics on federal spending clearly indicate 
government's changing role in a society undergoing profound 
changes in concepts of health care. education and social 
services. 

Federal expenditures for major social programs have 
tripled since 1961. Federal aid to state and local govern- 
ments has quadrupled in the last decade. Expenditures for 
federal research has almost doubled in the same period.’ 
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In 1950 the government spent one-third as much money on 
health ag did private consumers. By 1969 the government 
was spending two-thirds as much as consumers on health. ê 
By 1970 there were 6% million people participating in 
federal food stamp programs at a cost of over half a billion 
dollars. Federal expenditures for public and private 
echools have more than quadrupled in the last decade while 
expenditures on work and training programs have doubled in 
only three years. In 1955, 12 per cent of the total capital 
and recurrent expenditure by all higher educational institu- 
tions was supplied by the federal government. By 1967 this 
had risen to 23 per cent, with 50 per cent predicted for 


9 veterans’ benefits have doubled in the past decade; 


1975. 
so have expenditures for social insurance. The cost of 
public assistance programs has grown from one billion 
dollars in 1950 to almost eight billion in 1970. Community 
action programs. Job Corps. VISTA, the Youth Corps, Head 
Start and related programs cost 10 million dollars between 
1965-1970. For the 1973 budget, 118 billion dollars or 
about 46 per cent of the national budget is earmarked for 
social service programs. 10 

Government purchases of goods and services have risen 
from 38 billion dollars in 1950 to more than 220 billion 
in 1970. As a percentage of Gross National Product, federal 
expenditures for civilian programs (excluding interest 


on the national debt, veterans' benefits and the postal 
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10 
service) have risen from less than one per cent in the 
1920's to more than 10 per cent. +? 

To administer these programs and funds, the federal 
government amploys over 316,000 civilians in Washington, 
D. C., anA more than 2,600,000 civilians around the nation. 

To further complicate public administration and 
citizen understanding, many federal social service programs 
flew to communities through the individual states, while 
ethers are operated directly by the federal government. 
Others bypass the states and flow directly to local public 
agencies. Some are operated with the federal government 
and the state as co-equal partners. or in partnership with 
local communities. Some are operated by joint federal- 
state~local organizations. Numerous federal, state. local 
and private agencies are involved in providing federally- 
funded services, cutting across established jurisdictional 
lines at all levels of government and society. 2 

This complexity anê interdependence of federal, 
state aná local governments and private institutions, 
coupled with increasing reliance on administration by grant 
and contract and greater use of multi-jurisdictional 
programs have added new problema to public administration 


and to the confusion of the citizen. +? 


As Harold Seidman, 
Schelar-in-Residence at the National Academy of Public 


Administration, said, ** 
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What we are observing today are the strains and 
tensions inevitably produced by revolutionary changes 
in the federal government's role and its relationships 
to other levels of government, institutions of higher 
learning and other nonprofit institutions. and the 
private sector. Dividing lines have become increasingly 
blurred. It is no longer easy to determine where 
federal responsibilities end and those of state and 
lecal governments and private institutions begin. 


Outside of Washington, governmental power is 
diffused among 50 states and over 80,000 local governments, 
ineluding 3,000 counties, 16,000 municipalities, 0 
townships, 21,000 school districts and 21,000 special 


districts. >” 


Within a single city there may be layer upon 
layer of governments: federal, state, county, city, school 
district, sanitary district, fixe district, water district, 
and more. 
Faced with a similar complex sítuation, a Canadian 
study of government communication aptly pointed out that ® 
It is a crucial paradox of the times that governments, 
in the interests of improving the personal welfare of 
the individual citizen, have grewn so huge and complex 
that the individual is no longer able to feel that he 
personally matters to them. 
Professor Scott M. Cutlip described the situation 


in similar terms: 17 


“Government today, federal, state and 
local, is so complex and often so remote that citizens tend 
to become apathetic and bewildered.” 

Twenty~five years ago in the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press, legal scholar Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., concluded that ". . . the citizen has just 


cause for complaint if he is left uninformed and baffled in 
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12 
the face of a mysterious network of departments and bureaus 


elothed with vast powers over his property. work, recrea- 


tions, and his very existence. Jie 


More recently, political advisor and one-time 
Kennedy aide, Richard N. Goodwin, pointed to a lack of 


response by government to society's needs as a cause of 


society's malaise: 19 


In almost every aspect of life, men are confronted by 
institutions and processes that seem unresponsive to 
their needs . . . a people suffering from institutions 
that can't respond, problems that are virtually left 
untouched, and the myriad uncertainties of their own 
private and public existence must inevitably rise in 
protest. 


Professor Cutlip points to faulty communication as 


well as a lack of responsiveness by government as a major 


cause of society's 111010 


A prime source of the bitter conflicts that beset our 
society are born in the lack of . . . lines of communi- 
cation and in institutions that seem unresponsive .. . 
Today's citizen suffers a feeling of futility end 
frustration as he watches decisions being made for him 
by those beyond his reach. There appears to be a 
tenuous line of communication between the governors of 
our society ané the governed. . . . As the impact and 
extent of government increases, the need for adequate 
communication between public official and citizen 
becomes more urgent. . . . the gulf between the citizen 
and his goverrment tends to deepen as decision-making 
moves away from him. Caentralization and concentration 
of government produces a vitiating sense of remoteness. 








There are, of course, probably as many problems in 
society and as many causes of these problems as there are 
scholars and writers willing to enumerate them. Certainly 
faulty communication betweon and within institutions and 


elements of society is a major cause of a multitude of 
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13 
problems. Communication from and to government may easily 


head the list. Large, complex modern government resembles 


a dinosaur in that the body may have outgrown the central 
21 


nervous system. 





Democratic government has an inherent obligation to 
create an informed public and to ensure the timely receipt 
of relevant information by intended audiences. As Hiebert 
and Spitzer said, ^? "In a democratic society there is no 
more important principle than the people's right to know 
about their government and its obligation to Xeep people 
informed." The transmission of information between govern- 
ment and its citizens is the duty of government and the 
right of its citizens. 

Without effective information and communication, 
neither modern society nor modern government can function 
efficiently. Information, its communication and use, is 
the web of society; it is the basis for all human under- 


- To live effectively 


24 


standing. organization and effort. 
is to live with adequate information. According to 
mathematician Norbert Wiener, information is the content of 
what is exchanged with the outer world as people adjust to 


23 Without 


it. and make this adjustment felt upon it. 
relevant, timely government information. citizens are unable 
to make proper choices in the conduct of their lives and 


affairs. Without government information, they may be unable 
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14 
to avail themselves of the myriad government services and 
programs to which they are entitled, and they may be unable 
to comprehend the complexities and functions of their 
government. As the Canadian Task Force cn Government 
Information pointed out: “© 

The keystone of our modern social structure, our 
society of interdependence, is that the information 
generated by each /goverrment and people/ is required 
by the other. 

In order to maintain our complex seciety and a 
government based on the consent and participation of the 
governed, there must be an effective, efficient, planned, 
relevant flow of vital information between government and 
its citizens. At least three functions of this information 
flow can be identified. 

One major function of modern government is to 
produce information for the benefit of its citizens. The 
government assembles a vast amount of data useful to the 
public which should be made available to potential users. 
Many government programs are established for the sole 
purpose of developing knowledge through research and exper- 
ience to produce a better society. Without communicating 
this knowledge to the people. such efforts would be worth- 
less and society would be worse o££.?" 

Second, a democratic government has an obligation 
to ensure that its citizens derive maximum benefit from 


government services and programs. Taxpayers must realize 
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15 
that they are getting their money's worth back from the 
government. Potential recipients of economic, social aná 
medical programs must know what is theirs and how to avail 
themselves of the services. Public monies are used to 
provide these myriad services; it is sound economics--and 
sound democracy--that the programs reach the intended 
recipients and benefit them in the manner intended. 
Information is critical in achieving these goals. = 

A third aspect of government-citizen communication 

is the need to build public trust in the government. 
Threugh effective communication, citizens will understand 
the social value of federally spensored — and the 
role of the federal government in state and locally 
administered programs. There is a need from government 's 
point of view to create an informed public who knows, 
understands and supports the government's efforts. Citizens 
have both a need to know and a need to understand. Under- 
standing is prerequisite to cooperation. As Professor 
Cutlip says: ^? 

The nature of government requires that those who make 

the rules and provide the services must communicate with 

those who are affected by the rules and those who should 

get the services. Enforcement of a public health law 

requires publie understamding and support of its 

purpose. Promotion of soll conservation requires an 

understanding of its benefits and techniques by 

landowners if they are to cooperate . . .. 

As a citizen comes to understand public authority 

aná the benefits and services provided by that authority he 


comes to regard government as something not totally alien 
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16 
to himself, but something working for the good of society, 
something for which he may become responsible, and may 
participate in. As Chafee said,” 

An intelligent information service can bridge the “we” 
versus “they” gulf... ít cmn bring the daily work of 
officials before our eyes and ears so that we realize 
it is an essential part of our own work. 
People will become more dependent on communications systems 
and on the institutions operating then as those systems 
play a greater, moze important role in their daily lives. 
It iz not enough that information merely be made 
available by yovernment and trangmitted blindly toward the 
audience. Society is experiencing an “information 
explosion” or “communication overload” whereby competition 
for attention too often keeps people from knowing about 
what they should. More and more information is becoming 
available on more an more subjects; more channels of 
communication are kecoming available; and more points of 
access to this information and channels are developing. 
Under this deluge. there is a danger that people will 
become more insensitive to communications directed at them. 
Certainly people must become more discriminating about the 
messages they permit to penetrate their defenses. Norbert 
Wiener pointed out that communication *. . . is a joint 
geme Ly the talker and the listener against the forces of 
confusion. “>+ 


Information must first be produced. It must then 
be effectively transmitted in a manner understandable by the 
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17 
intended recipients. To reach the receiver through the 
"noise" of an information-flooded society, the message must 
be relevant to the audience and effectively "targeted." 
There must be channels of communication appropriate to the 
message and the audience and there must be facilities or 
points of contact for the message to get across. Without 
these prerequisites any communication program is doomed 
regardless of the quantity or quality of information, 
Professor Cutlip says: >. 

Any public enterprise . . . to prosper and endure, must 

. . . find ways and means of communication with unseen, 

remote publics over lines lengthened and distended by 

physical distance and psychological difference, and 

complicated by multiplying barriers to communication. 

Successful government-citizen communication is 

extremely difficult and complex despite government's 
estimated 6,144 full-time public relations personnel, yearly 
expenditures of about $165 million for this function, and 
almost 60 major agency information programs operating 


33 


through the mess media funnel. Much government informa” 


tion simply does not reach the people for whom it was 
intended. Cutlip saya: >* 


We have moved in some seven decales to a society of 
separateness and abrasiveness. This has made the com” 
munication task increasingly difficult. . . . Today we 
are confronted by a paradox--unparelleled facilities but 
increasing difficulty and complexity in communication. 
Man can send televised pictures from the moon to the 

o o o earth, but cannot communicate across neighborhood 
e * @ boundaries. 


More specifically, Gabriel A. Almond concluded that? 
A discriminating analysis of the evidence suggests that 
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a large sector of tha lower-income, poorly educated 
majority of the population is incapable of assimilating 
the materials of informational campaigns. 


A few years ago. a Health, Education and Welfare 


Department official spent three days living in the poverty 


area in Baltimore and reported, +9 


Judging by observation and conversation wíth health and 
welfare clients--confirmed by workers--publications, 
newspapers. radio and television do not reach the 
Baltimore poor. Word-of-mouth from a neighbor, 
minister, or block leader is the common channel. 


Government, Cutlip says. places too much stress on 


formalized communication and not enough on actual face-to- 


face communication. 37 


That faulty communication prompts problems in 


access to government social services was underscored by a 


1966 Columbia University School of Social Work study: °° 


The recognition that many services had become “hard to 
reach,” that some services “disengaged” themselves from 
the poor, that, in general. modern, large, specialized 
and bureaucratized institutions inevitably confront 
complex problems when they seek to rendex individualized 
and sensitive services have made these /information/ 
functions respactable again. 


The proceedings of the XIIIth International Conference of 


Social Work in 1966 further emphasized that?” 


e e » there is the very real difficulty of making the 
services accessible and persuading the intended 
beneficiaries to utilize them . . . If the people 
cannot be reached and helped, the efforts are useless. 


Besides his conclusion that we have become, for the 
first time, a national society, Daniel Bell went on to say 


40 


that "e . ə ln addition, we have become à communal 


society, in which many more groups now seek to esteblish 
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their social rights--their claims on socriety--throuch the 
political order; . . ." Certainly the communication 
"explosion" has contributed to the íncreasing rate of 
diffusion of social demands, anû has helped prompt a view” 
point among contemporary legal seholars thath} 

The now expectations prograssively brought into 

existence by the welfare state must be thought of not 

es privileges to be dispensed unequally er by arbitrary 

fiat of government officials but as 

in tha assertien of which the claimant is entitled to 

an effective remedy, a fair procedure and a reasoned 

decision. 

The difficulty in government-citizen communication, 
particularly with reference to federal social servíce 
programs, has been noted by the nation's chief executives. 

President Johnson pointed out in his 1965 Conmence- 
ment Acdress at Howard University that "It is not enough 


just to open the gates of opportunity. All our citizens 
42 


must have the ability to walk through the gates. " Kore 
recently, President Nixon touched on a related aspect of 
the problem: 3 


In recent years the Federal Government haa suffered a 
precipitous decline in public confidenco. The reason 
can be found in the chronic gap that exists between the 
publicity ané promise attendant to the launching of a 
new Pederal program--and that progran's eventual 
performance, If confidence in government is to be 
restored, the gap must be closed. This is the 

great goal of this Administration . . . to devise new 
approaches, to make the worthy old programs work, and 
to make old institutions responsive. 


Thus, in this complex social environment, it is 
increasingly important that government make special effort 


to communicate into the less obvious recesses of society, 
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20 
that it avoid neglecting certain interests and needs, and 
that it always remain cognizant of those citizens who might 
remain outside of the communication circuit. Government 
has an obligation to communicate to its citizens and it 
must accomplish this enormous task over complicated, over- 
loaded communication channels, through the "noise" of 
society, with relevant, easily-understood messages. 

Without such communication, government is not fulfilling 
its obligations and citizens are deprived of their rights 
and entitlements. But even with such communication, only 


half of the problem has been solved. 





The effectiveness of government and government” 
citizen communication depends not only on the accuracy. 
relevance and penetrability of information sent out, but 
also on the extent to which government responás to the 


peopie’s needs. As the Canadian Task Force on Government 


Information emphasized, - 


The information that the government gives to tho people 
must be relevant to what the people require ín order to 
be bright ané critical and constructive in affairs of 
state; the information that people give to the govern- 
ment must be relevant to what the government wequizes 
in order to do what the people want done. 


James Madison himself said, "A popular government 
without popular information or the means of acquiring it, 
is but a prologue to a farce, or a tragedy, or perhaps 


45 


both. ” in the Report of the Commission on Freedom of the 
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zess. legal scholar Chafee described the problem this 


46 
way: 


. > - it is evident that government must itself talk 
and write and even listen. The subject has become 
important with the increase of government functions and 
in the number of officials, accompanied by a growing 
popular ignorance and bewilderment as to what these 
officials are doing. One of our members described the 
situations “The fact that, with the passage of years, 
the government itself has become an even greater 
participant in social and economic affairs has created 
a necessity for better — — eg between it 
aná the public | ke Q£ hot 





Mathematician Norbert Wiener coined the term 
“eybernetics”" (from the Greek “Kybernetes" meaning 
"steersman”) and applied it to human behavior and communi- 
cation. In the social sense, cybernetics is the study of 
communication and control of phenomena at every level of a 
system. The essence of the theory is that?” 

. . . self-government is achiaved by the fact that 
information about the system's behavior is fed-back to 
the system, the latter readjusting its behavior in the 
light of the new information received. 
A cybernetic system consists of three minimum components: 
the detector or sensor that receives information concarning 
the state of the goal te be centrolled, the governor which 
makes decisions about the steering of the system on the 
basis of information received from the sensor. and the 
effector that executes the Gecisions. 

Wiener's theory is applicable to government anó 
society. Initially. government makes decisions about goals 
and strategies for their achievement. As the strategies 


are applied, information about their effectiveness is 
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22 
fed-back through staff or intelligence departments 
(sensors) to decision-makers (governors) and new decisions 
are mada, strategies or goals are modified and executed (by 
effectors). At all levels of the organization similar 
loops of feedback operate. Thus. society and government 
may be seen as a system of loops within loops ox ess a 
hierarchy of interlocking loops at the bottom of which the 
loops become smaller and more numerous, 4? 

According to Wiener, 4? 

e e « effective behavior must be informed by some sort 

of feedback process, telling ít whether it has equalled 

its goal or fallen short . . . feedback is a method of 

controlling a system by reinserting into it the results 

of its past performance. 
For there to be true communication. Wiener says. the sender 
must take cognizanca of any messages from the receiver 
which may indicate that the sender's message is under” 
stood. 5° Without such feedback, the sender will be in 
doubt as to whether he has in fact communicated. Feedback 
produces a closed communication system. It fosters inter- 
dependence between sender and receiver in that each is 


cause and effect of the other's condition. 31 


It brings 
sender and receiver psycholegically closer together. 

Leavitt and Mueller*s laboratory studies on feedback 
and communication found that feedback increases the accuracy 
with which information is transmitted and it increases 
sender-receíver confidence in what is being mutually accom- 


plished. A lack of feedback engenders doubt in the sender 
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23 
and provokes hostility in the receiver that is perceptible 
only when the situation changes from zero feedback to free 
feedback. 52 

Putting this theory to practical application, 

Hiebert and Spitzer define government public information as” 
. . . involving both parties, sender and receiver, in 
the communication process. It means relating one to the 
other, to the extent that one changes and shapes the 
ether, in a constant and mutual act. 

William Ruder, former Assistant Secretary for Public 

Affairs, Department of Commerce, said: 4 
a a MI Zfeeaback/ provides a new basis for program 
assessment, for understanding current needs, for deter- 
min future action, for clearing up misunderstandings 
and misinformation. for identifying and predicting 
future roadblocks. for creating escape valves for 
blowing off steam, for achieving public commitment to 
objectives, and for creating a momentum through which 
the public can make a contribution to programming. 

Feedback consists of two types. The first is 
unintentional or non~purposive feedback, >> Giscerned by 
government on the basis of citizen requests for information, 
citizen questions, and citizen participation in programs 
and services. It can indicate public reaction to what is 
being done and what is not being done; it can indicate 
information and knowledge levels within the populace; it 
can indicate what people are asking about and not asking 
about, what they are taking advantage of andá not taking 
advantage of, and what they are or are not doing. It can 
indicate how aware people are of federal information 


services designed to inform citizens of programs and 
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24 
benefits, how successful these services are, to what extent 
information ís needed by citizens, and how effective 
existing communication channels are. 

The second type is purposive feedback whereby 
govermment actively solicits input from citizens and 
providas upward channels for suggestions, complaints and 
opinions. The Canadian Task Force on Government Information 


56 


pointed out: "Since governments are inevitably increasing 


their effect on the day-to-day lives of citizens, it follows 
that the citizens should be able to increage their say in 


what their governments do." Chafee described the role of 


purposive feecback in these words: 


Modern laws touch men's lives at many points and are not 
likely to work unless carefully shaped to fit the 
intricacies of business and other human activities which 
lie somewhat outside the experience of lawmakers, and 
unless some substantial cooperation is given by the men 
whose activities the law seeks to change. On such 
questions, the thoughts and emotions of citizens 
potentially concerned are an essential part of the law- 
making process. 


On the one hand, citizens have a need and a richt 
in a democratic society to communicate with government and 
express their views, opinions and complaints.  Dahl's 
Principle of Affected Interests says everyone who is 
affected by the decisions of a government should have the 


59 The “information 


right to participate in that government. 
explosion" hes contributed to the "noíse" in society, but 
it has also expanded the information environment and 


interests of society's members. People are becoming more 
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25 
aware of what the government can and should do and the 
diffusion of demands for government information and 
services has been rapid. 

On the other hand. government has an Obligation to 
listen to its citizens. 


Millions of Americans view government as distant and 
unresponsive, if not hostile .. . dehumanized govern- 
ment derives from the impersonality of modern mass 
society . . . there is a need in today's large and 
complex government for mechanisms devoted solely to 
receiving. examining, and channeling citizens’ 
complaints and securing expeditious and impartial 
redress. 53 


Without adequate attention to the necessity for feedback, 
there is 


The danger . . . that governments will continue to 
engage so few citizens in relevant consultations over 
the problems of their country that the disaffected. the 
alienated. the apathetic and the palisisally ignorant 
will relentlessly increase their numbers. © 


Without feedback, it is impossible for democratic 
government to respond to the needs and demands of its 
citizens. But even with feedback, failure to recognize it 
or respond to it can increase the citizen-government gap 
and can lead to a breakdown in the communication system--if 


not the entire democratic process. The Canadian Task Force 


on Government information explained dëi 


What makes the idea of feedback dynamic and effective 
is the ability to adjust to changing conditions . . . 
For democracy to work it must possess a certain dynamic 
element to enable it to adjust to social change. The 
very forms of democracy are involved in change. and 
neither the political framework nor the information 
function is a static system. We live in a period of 
rapid and acute social change. . .. 
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John Diebold put it this way: "Vitality and survival are 
determined by the ability of the organization to perceive 
and fulfill these new rapidly changing human needs. "9^ The 
ability of modern government to respond to the social 
demandg and needs of its citizens as discerned through 
feedback should be a hallmark of modern democracy. 

To produce results and restore citizen confidence ín 

their public institutions, our governmental system 

should be made flexible so it may respond to the 


diverse needs of different localities and different 
groups within our population. 63 


Political advisor Goodwin put it this way; ** 


“The sense of 
powerlessness Zin society/ is . . . greatly aggravated by 
the failure of our institutions and our social processes to 
respond to more specific /social/ ills." 

Feedback and appropriate response to feedback 
completes the government-cítisen two-way communication 


cycle. 


The Problem in Brief 

The need for effective govermment-citizen two-way 
communication is apparent. Modern government is becoming 
increasingly involved in every activity of society. Govern” 
ment is growing larger, more complex, and more confusing to 
the citizen. “here are serious problems in society; a 
major one is the growing gap between governors and governed. 
This and other problems can be attributed to faulty communi- 
cation. Communication and information is critical to the 


smooth functioning of demecratic society. Government has, 
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27 
on the ons hand, an obligation to communicate to its 
citizens; and citizens. on the other, have a right to 
information produced by government. But the “information 
explosion" and "noise" in society make communication diffi- 
cult. Messages from government do not reach all citizens, 
depriving some of information, services and benefits to 
which they are entitled. At the same time, government is 
obligated to elicit, receive and respond to feedback from 
citizens in order to maintain the dynamic, responsive 
relationship between government and citizens necessary to 
democratic society. 

To maet theso needs, government requires adequate 
and appropriate channels for two-way communication with 
citizens. It requires facilities for this communication-- 
points of reference, interaction nechanisms, or a govern- 
ment-citizen “interface” te establish viable communication 
circuits. 

The 1966 Columbia University School of Social Work 
study very adequately summarized the need in these terms: °5 

“ People are excessively estranged (or alienated) 
from government and governmental processes; 

- All but the best educated are uninformed about 
available public and private resources, facilities, rights 
and programs; 

~ Goverment policy-makers and planners do not have 


adequate access to information about the needs, problems 
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29 
and best ways to reach those whom they would serve; 

- There are inadequate complaint and appeal 
channels; and, 

- Specialization. dispersion of authority and legis- 
lative inconsistency make service bureaucracies very 
complex; the individual in need of service can find his way 
through the maze only with tha help of generally unavallable 


expert guidance. 
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CHAPTER 1 


RELATED ENDEAVORS AND CONCEPTS 


The problem of citizen-government communication in 
an increasingly complex social environment has received 
considerable attention over the years and around the world. 
A variety of related endeavors and concepts have been 
tried, with varying success. It is beyond the scope of 
this paper to catalog these efforts, but it is appropriate 
to mention a few closely related to the Federal Information 
Center program. Some of these concepts may have led to the 
thinking and proposals that resulte in the FIC program. 
Others are parallel attempts to accomplish something akin 
to what the FIC program attempts. and provide interesting 
comparisons. 


Tha Opbugdaxan 
Perhaps the most widespread related concept. at 
least in terms of worldwide interest, is the “ombudsman” 


idea. An "ombudsman, " according to Cutlip ist ٩ 


d e° o an 
independent, high-level officer who receives complaints, 
pursues inquiries without regard to channels, and recommends 
suitable action.“ Three essential features of the ombudsman 


34 
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385 
concept are that the ombudsman” 
o o + is an independent and non-partisan officer of the 
legislature, usually provided for in the constitution, 
who supervises the administration; 
he deals with specific complaints from the public 
p administrative injustice and maledministration; 
he has the power to investigate, criticize and 
publicize. but not to reverse, administrative action. 
The concept originated in Sweden in the carly 19th 
Century and quickly spread to Finlend. Denmark adopted the 
concept in 1955 and from there it moved to Norway and New 
Zealand. Programs of a similar type operate in West 
Germany, the Philippines, the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. Ireland, Austria, India, Malaysia, Jamaica, 
Australia, the Wetherlands--and others--have considered 
such programs. > 
in the United States. much interest has been shown 
ín the ombudsman concept. especially duríng the 1966-1967 
period. According to political scientist Donald C. Rowat, 
“The most remarkable burgeoning of interest in Onbudsmanship 
has occurred in the United States. Indeed, one might 
almost call ít 'Ombudsmania. '"* 
The first governmental ombudsman program in the 
United States was established by Nassau County, New York, 
on May 31. 1966, under the title of Public Protector to 
"e e . protect the public and individual citizens against 
inefficiency, maladministration, arrogance, abuse and other 


fallures of government. „5 Hawaii enacted an Ombudsman Bill 
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36 
on April 30, 1967. According to Rowat, similar pians have 
been proposed in over half the states. A variety of 
ombudsman plans under a variety of names exist at the city 
level, at universities and colleges. newspapers and other 
agencies which either serve the public or act on behalf of 
the public. 

Proposals have been made at the national level, but 
without success. In March 1967 Senator Edward V. Long 
introduced a bill to creato an Administrative Ombudsman for 
the United States, with jurisdiction over the Social 
Security Administration and Veterans Administration. At 
about the same time, Senators Magnuson and Long introduced 
a bill for a Tax Ombudsman to create regional tax ombudsmen 
within the Tax Court to decide apreals on small tax clains. 
Wisconsin's Congressman Henry S. Reuss proposed a federal 
Ombudsman Bill in 1963. 1965 and 1967 for an agency to 
assist legislators in their efforts on behalf of citizens. 

Rowat points to the ". . . magnitude of problems 
encountered at the federal level...” as the reason why 


the concept has had no success. 


In particular, he 
identified the diffículty in trying to preserve the precise 
meaning of the ombudsman concept and the difficulty in 
preventing the ombudsman from becoming an arm of the 
executive branch as major obstacles.” 

The Final Report of the Thirty~Second American 


Assembly, Columbia University, recommended establishment of 
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a national ombudsman for the United States. ® In a paper 
prepared for the Assembly, political scientist William B. 
Gwyn said that opposition to the concept in the United 
States is based on beliefs that the number of complaints 
would be too great for one office to handle. that the 
institution would violate principles of federalism and the 
separation of powers, that the President would have too 
much control over the ombudsman, that the ombudsman woulé 
become a partisan figure, and that such an official would 
infringe on legislators’ traditional roles of advocacy on 
behalf of citizens, >} 

The essence of the ombudsman concept is that it 
provides citizens a direct line of communication to an 
official with authority to act on their complaints. it 
establishes communication between citizens and government, 
especially for feedback. Although the concept emphasizes 
action on behalf of citizen complaints, response to 
complaints, misinformation and injustice also includes 
providing government information on programa, regulations 
and services affecting citizens. it aids citizens in 
finding their way among the maze of government officials, 
agencies and programs. 





A national ombudsman plan for Great Britain was 
first proposed in 1962 and finally adopted in March 1967. 
The official holding the ombudeman office has the title of 
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38 
Parliamentary Commissioner for Administration. A signif- 
icant difference between Great Britain's plan and that of 
other countries is that citizens may not complain direct 
to the Parliamentary Commissioner, but he must wait for 
complaints to be referred to him from Parliament, and he 
reports back to Parliament rather than to the complain- 
ants. He is aliso limited in the matters over which he may 


12 


have jurisdiction. These restrictions to some extent may 


be due tol? 
e . - the obviously strong tradition which insists that 
even a twentieth-century House of Commons is still the 
Grand Inquest of the Nation, and second, the immense 
social respectability of the British civil service. 

But Great Britain has another nationwide program 
which performs a semi-ombudsman function as well as other 
functions similar to those of the U. S. Federal Information 
Center Program. 

Great Britain's Citizens’ Advice Bureaus (CAB) were 
established shortly after the beginning of World War II to 
aid citizens with the problems and chaos of wartime England. 
After the war, the bureaus remained an essentíal part of 
the community scene; by 1966 almost 500 such bureaus wore 
in operation, processing over 1,000,000 citizen inquiríes 
annually--inquirieca for information, advice and 


assistance. ** 


The purpose of the CAB program 8 tot? 


. . e make available to the individual accurate infor- 
mation anó skilled advice on tha many problems that 
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39 
arise in everyday life; to explain legislation; to help 
the citizen to benefit from and use wisely the services 
provided to him by the state. 

Bureaus are staffed by both volunteers and 
professionals on an overall ratio of seven volunteers to 
three professionals, but with much variation among bureaus. 
Greater London's 70 bureaus, for example, are almost 
entirely professionally staffed, and a staff may vary from 
six to 36 people. ** 

The bureaus are locally established and operated, 
sponsored by local communities and neighborhoods. Funding 
is accomplished primarily by local government grants under 
Britain's 1948 Local Government Act. 

The bureaus perform a variety of functions. They 
provide a wide range of information, they listen to 
personal problems and offer sympathy and emotional support, 
they make home visits when people are unable to visit the 
bureaus, they fill out forms and applications, write 
letters for citizens, make referrals to both public and 
voluntary agencies, amd to lawyers and doctors as well. 
Their range of services covers social security benefits to 
consumer rights, landlorá-tenant disputes to personal 
problems. The bureaus emphasize personal visits over tele- 
phone inquiries and they encourage inquirers to help them- 
selves, although they will write letters, fill out forms, 
make appointments and telephone calls on behalf of citizens 


if necessary. N 
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The bureaus give both information and advice, and 
serve an ombudsman funetion in that they will give advice 
and help to a person who may have been treated unfairly by 
some agency of government. In addition, bureaus sell or 
distribute free a variety of literature, both national and 
local. 

To perform these functions, the bureaus maintain 
directories of locai public and voluntary agencies and 
services, and are provided with comprehensive directories 
of secial legislation, regulations and detailed instructions 
on how to apply these laws and rules to individual citizen 
problems. 

A National CAB Council associated with the British 
National Council of Social Service provides local bureaus 
with the bulk of their information and continually updates 
bureau holdings through a steady stream of notes and 
circulars. The National Council also provides training, 
opexating guidelines and literature. 

In 1965 the bureaus received and processed over one 
million citizen inquiries. Almost one-fourth of these were 
concerned with family and personal problems. one” fourth 
with requests for civic, local and national information, 
and one-fourth with property and real estate matters. The 
remaíning inquiries, in descending order by volume, dealt 
with trade and manufacturing, employment, health and 


medical services, insurance, education and training. 
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communication and travel, and veterans’ benefits. About 60 
per cent of the inquiries handled by the bureaus are 
resolved by merely giving information, while the remainder 
require some further action. Most users of a CAB's 
services are reported to be lower middle class and working 
class people, 18 
Feeback to the national council is an important 
CAB function. According to one study of the program, +” 
Through their day-to-day contact with a wide section of 
the population, they acquire a unique range of knowledge 
of community and individual problems and the adequacy 
of services. . . . The data collected from the CAB's 
by the National Council are valuable for appraising the 
quality and adequacy of services, for considering the 
need for new legislation or for developing changes of 
npe or administration. These data are extensively 
The bureaus record all inquiries received, 
categorize them within ten major categories, and each month 
forward this data to the National Council. These records 
then become ". . . a source of impartial evidence for those 
studying the needs and problems of the British citizen and 
the adequacy of services designed to help him. "2° In 
general, however, the National Council responds to specific 
government inquiries for feedback information, rather than 
continuously monitoring and reporting. 
The CAB feedback function hag apparently been 
useful to government and citizens. According to Alfred J. 
Kahn's study, 2^ 


CAB material has contributed to the passage of legisla” 
tion on rent and housing. on legal aid and the 
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42 
protection of the consumer. .. . In addition te giving 
evidence, CAB's are available as field stations to try 
out new governmental forms or procedures or to advise 
on their development. They are thus sources of feedback 
and channels in two-way communication between bureau- 
cratic government and the man in the street. 

The CAB's provide information, advice, referral, 
personal help and emotional support, limited advocacy and 
valuable feedback, They do this. according to Kahn. 
through an open-door atmosphere, the expertise of the 
workers, a wide range of information and services, service 
to all social classes, confidentiality, nonpartisan and 
nonsectarian service, and unbiased evaluation of needs and 
recommendation of services. 7? 

A criticism of the program is that the bureaus lack 
a follow-up capability in that they have no way of 
evaluating the quality of service provided the citizen 
unless the citizen makes a return visit. 

Certainly much of the success enjoyed by the 
bureaus can be attributed to the length of time they have 
been on the British scene and their wartime operation would 

tend to relieve any hesitancy or stigma associated with 
visiting the bureaus and asking for help. Although the 
bureaus are locally organized and operated, they do act as 
an outlet for government information, especially concerning 
social services, agencies and legislation. Aside from 
their primary social welfare functions, they do aid 
citizens in finding their way among the maze of government 


agencies and services, and perform a valuable feedback 
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43 
function for the central government. They are channels and 


facilities for two-way goverrment"-citizen communication. 





Canada, like Great Britain, has social service and 
information centers of various types on the provincial and 
the community level. It has, in addition, a far more 
ambitious program as far as dissemination of government 
information ís concerned--a program that more close ly 
approximates the Federal Information Center program than 
does Britain's Citizens’ Advice Bureaus. 

In September 1968, Canada’s Institute for Behavioral 
Research at York University conducted an opinion survey of 
Canadian adults and found that about 10 per cent of those 
polled were totally unaware of the division of responsi- 
bilities between federal and local governments~~even on 
matters such as foreign policy--and another 43 per cent of 
the people were very poorly informed. Almost two-thirds of 
the people felt that “when you walk into a government 
office. you just become a number.” Over half of those 
polled said “public officials do not care what people like 
me think.” Large segments of the population were unaware 
of government services available to them and over half the 
people wanted more information from government. 23 

Only days before this survey was initiated, the 
Canadian government appointed a Task Force on Government 
Information to conduct a study--the fifth in ten years--of 
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44 
government agencies aná programs designed to publicize the 
government's services and to suggest how the government- 
citizen gap might be narrowed. *4 

The Task Force was charged with recommending 
improvements in coordination of federal information, in 
methods to ensure effective diffusion of information, and 
in methods for liatening to the concerns and needs of the 
people. 

In November 1969 the Task Force submitted a two” 
volume report with 200 recommendations. In its report, the 
Task Force explained: 7° 

Government has an obligation to provide full, objective 
and timely information; and that the citizens have a 
right to such information ° ° ° 

. e « One Of the major limitations on citizens" access 
to government infermation is their ignorance of where 
to get it. Even government employees themselves 
frequently have difficulty in locating sources of 
official information . . . 

Its effectiveness /government/ depends not only on the 
aceuracy of the information it sends out, but also on 
the extent to which it responds to the information 
needs of the people. 

Based on these philosophies, the Task Force 
recommended that a federal agency. Information Canada, be 
established, and that this agency include a government 
“referral center" consisting of an "enquiry service" to 
answer citizen inguiries, an “indexing unit” to compile and 
make available to distribution points information on 
government organization, functions and programs, and a 


“unit fer the proper direction of the mail” to respond to 
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45 
mail inquiries. ^9 
Information Canada was born April 1, 1970, with 
four primary functions: to initiate information Programs, 
coordinate major federal information programs, service and 
advise federal departments and to aid the government in 
listening to citizens. It had three primary branches: 
Planning, Information-Out and Information-In. ^ 
Among other things, Information-In was tasked with 
obtaining, analyzing and reporting feedback from the public 
and with providing information to citizens through “enquiry 
centers.” Even before the official beginning of Information 
Canada, the first of these inquiry centers was established 
in Ottawa in November 1969 as the cornerstone for a 
nationwide network. A second center was established in 
Winnipeg in April 1971 and centers in Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver and Halifax are planned to open by the end o£ 
1972. Five additional centers, as yet unlocated, are 
scheduled to be in operation by the end of 1973 for a total 
of 11.78 
The basic role of the inguiry centers was explained 
in a Canadian Cabinet document which, based on Task Force 
recommendations, charged Information Canada with 
operating”? 
. . . national and regional enquiry centers where the 
public could write, phone or visit te ask questions or 
to make comments On government programs and policy. 


The centers would provide general information requested, 
or ensure prompt and accurate direction of enquiries to 
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departmenta to free the public from the frustrations of 
the bureaucratic labyrinth. 


The inquiry centers were initially established 
adjacent to but administered separately from government 
bookstores. Realizing that the information functions o£ 
these two offices overlap, require coordination. and the 
necessity for "cross-fertilization" of information, the 
government combined inquiry centers and bookstores into 
Information Canada Centers in March 1972 under the 


30 The Queen's 


Enquiries Division of Information-In. 
Printer for Canada, equivalent of the U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, publishes 17 annual catalogs of government 


31 Total staff for 


publications with about 60,000 titles. 
these centers, including inguiry and booksales functions, 
varies from five to seven personne] for a small center to 
25 to 30 for a large one. 

The Canadian government believes these centers 
accomplish important objectives on three levels. For the 
government as a whole, the centers are a permanent physical 
and psychological presence of the federal entity across 
Canada, they stimulate interest in federal affairs and 
promote and Cisseminate government information. For 
indivídual agencies. the centers are a point of contact. an 
interface, with the public, they are outlets for distribu- 
tion of agency information and they are indicators of 


public interest and reaction to agency programs and 
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47 
services. For the general public the centers are a focus 
for information on government programs and services, a 
“listening post" for public comments, complaints and 
suggestions, and a forum for discussion and activities 
leading to better citizen-government dialogue and under- 
standing. 22 

The centers are spocifically tasked with answering 
or referring to the proper agency all inquiries related to 
federal programs, services and activities, with recording 
and reporting feedback, planning and conducting advertising 
programs to describe inquiry and feedback functions, 
serving as a primary government information resource for 
the community. maintaining liaison with federal, local 
government and private agencies to develop a more complete 
cross-referral and information network, and with operating 
government bookstores. 3 

Center personnel undexgo four weeks of intensive 
training and apprenticeship before becoming "information 
officers,” and are required to be proficient in both 
inquiry and booksales functions. Center personnel provide 
information to the public on programs and activities of the 
federal government and on government publications, they 
compile statistics on inquiries and publications sold, they 
analyze trends in the nature of inquiries and identify 
information gaps, they study publication demands with a 
view toward changing inventories, they develop contacts and 
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48 
information sources for incorporation into regional or 
national information banks, identify and report on feedback, 
advise inquirers of other (provincial, city, etc.) 
information sources and maintain information on the status 
of proposed and pending federal legislation. - 

The centers use an information retrieval system 
based on a printed index of government departments by 
program and activity. This breakdown is published on 
computer-formatted sheets, using the Key Word in Context 
(KWIC) arrangenent. The index. with a one-line entry, telis 
center personnel the level of government involved, name of 
department or agency involved, keywords describing the 
program and each activity of the program, description of 
the major facets of the activity, the public to whom the 
activity is aimed and geographical location of the activity. 
Each index entry refers to a "contact book" entry which 
identifies the activities in more detaíl and indicates the 
federal official and telephone number from whom further 
information may be obtained, plus the document serving as 
the source of the information. Directories are updated as 
changes occur and by monthly printed changes from the 
central (Ottawa) office. °° 

Officials express the philosophy that federal 
information services should not be limited to the population 
adjacent to a given center, but that the total information 


network will eventually include sub-conters, terminal posts, 
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mobile offices and other remote points of access. 

Centers are physically and operationally separate 
from provincial and city information centers. Information 
Canada Centers are charged with answering queries on 
federal or feceral-related matters only; non-federal 
inquiries are referred to other sources. 

Peedback has been an important function of the 


program from the beginning. According to the Assistant 


Chief, Enquiries Division, ^? 


e o o the public can use us as a channel through which 
to forward comments, complaints or suggestions on 
federal government programs and activities. Feedback 
recorded at our centres is immediately forwarded to the 
appropriate ministerial or departmental authority, as 
well as to the Member of Parliament for the constituency 
in which the commenting citizen resides. Feedback is 
then itemized and forwarded to the House of Commens on 
a monthly basis. 


Internally, wa view even enquiries as an indirect form 
of feedback. That is, we attempt through analysis of 
queries received. to identify gaps in the existing 
information resources of the government and to fill 
those gaps by conducting the necessary research, The 
results of the research would then be incorporated into 
our information retrieval system. 

Questions which require value judgments on personal, 
commercial or political matters are not handled by the 
centers except that they are referred to the appropriate 
private or public agency, Member of Parliament, political 
party. Better Business Bureau, etc., which can provide the 
anawer . 3 

Center personnel are encouraged to maintain close 


liaison with their communities and to participate in a 
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variety of community functions to make people more aware of 
the functions of the centers, to make them more aware of 
government services and benefits, and to further Information 
Canada's basic philosophy of government-citizen dialoyue. 

The centers and their functions are further adver- 
tised through a program of summer exhibits and by pamphiots. 
The summer 1971-1972 "Informa" exhibit program, for example, 
included setting up míniature Information Canada Centers 
complete with free publications and information request 
cards ". . . intended to acquaint the 'man on the street' 
with the federal 'fact'--to explain the Federal system, to 
delineate its functions, to show its value . . سا‎ 

Additional publicity is obtained through the mass 
media; but, as the Assistant Chief, Enquiries Division, 

e xplai ned, 29 
Advertising to broaden the public's awareness of the 
enquiries service has followed no particular strategen, 
beyond the pre” and post-publicity organized for the 
official opening of individual centres. The media have 
spontaneously given wide coverage to the agency as a 
whole. Such publicity is of course uncontrolled and 
cannot ensure correct representation of our raison 
d'etre nor in some instances has it projected a very 
encouraging image to the public. Nonetheless, informal 
contacts at the regional level with medía representa- 
tives and community groups have resulted in considerable 
advertising mileage. 

Effectiveness of the program is measured by 
analysis of inquiry statistics, periodic surveys of 
inquiries and monitoring through spot-checking the quality 
of replies given, and operational audits by government 


consultants. Officials report that effectiveness is 
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enhanced by conferences and seminars within centers and 
nationally. 

Information Canada is an ambitious effort to 
coordinate, consolidate and execute government information 
programs, not only to explain and sometimes justify 
government's activities, but also to aid citizens in under- 
standing government and to aid citizens in availing 
themselves of government services, and to aid government in 
listening to the people. It is a new program and a contro- 
versial one. 

On the American scene, perhaps the closest 
resemblance to what Information Canada hopes to achieve can 
be found in the New Deal domestic information network of 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 





Franklin Delano Roosevelt's programs to combat the 
Depression and restore the nation's economic health were 
directly concerned with a variety of controversial social 
and economic issues. This involvement, coupled wíth a 
frequently unfavorable press, prompted a neeó for "explana- 
tory activity” by the government. To transmit information 
concerning administration programs and efforts, Roosevelt 
created an extensive public information network to partly 
eounter the unfavorable press, but also to establish direct 


channels of communication with ei bihis. °° 
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Roosevelt had an overriding concern with both 


41 


downward and upward channels of communication. As 


political scientists Seligman and Cornwell point out, *? 


"Perhaps no other president was so attuned to public 
opinion, or so conscientiously invited the public to commun- 
icate with him." 

Roosevelt's 10-member National Emergency Council 


(NEC) was established as a coordinating body in November 


1933 under the National Recovery Administration (NRA) rei? 


. e . achieve, amidst domestic crisis, policy coordina- 
tion of our bureaucracy ... it had the task of 
devising policies that woulá restore production, 
investment. employment. consumer spending, and, above 
all, public morale. 


At the NEC's first meeting, December 19, 1933, the 
major problem discussed was the up- flow of information to 


the President and to federal departments and agencies. 


Roosevelt said; 44 


e o « it ig tremendously important for every one of us 
to get a cross section from . . . every one of the 
forty-eight states, as to how the whole recovery 
program is working out. We haven't got it today. 


Roosevelt went on to explain:4? 


We want three things. First, we want to check up and 

see how the government operations ere getting along; 

that is a checkup on ourselves. . . . The second is 

e » . the actual financial conditions. . . . And the 

third is public opinion. 

The NEC's Division of Field Operations coordinated 

a vast network of field organizations in all the states 
which were not only administrative offices, but information 


offices as wall. According to one researcher. the NEC and 
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its network of state offices هم ومد‎ 


e > . A public relations agency, operating through 
state directors who provided informational materials on 
federal activities at the state level, and handled 
inquiries from state and local governments, citizen 
groups and the public. The state directors also 
provided a public opinion reporting service on federal 
activities in the various states for officials in 
Washington, D. C. 


Reports from the field were analyzed in Washington 
and submitted to heads of federal agencies aná to the 
President. Just three months after establishment of this 
network, feedback clearly indicated that the public lacked 
information on NRA programs, it misunderstood those on 
which it had information, state~level agencies lacked 
information necessary to carry out the new programs, and 
not only were instructions on federal forms confusing, but 
the use of the forms was frequently misunderstood-- 
hampering aid to citizens, businesses, farmers and others 


in need. 4? 


Additionally, the NEC represented ^? 


. . . & unique effort to cope with the multiplication 
of field representatives of federal departments and 
agencies. Previously, iocal agencies could not 
communicate with each other except through Washington 

. . » With establishment of the NEC state directors, it 
was hoped that they would coordinate at the state level. 
Thís would give citizens a source of information on 
available government services and personnel in his area 
and would render unnecessary the circuitous communica- 
tion between local offices and Washington. 


NEC state directors acted as clearing houses for 
information concerning federal recovery agencies, answering 


and referring inquiries within the state to federal 
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54 
agencies within the state or to Washington, and disseminat- 
ing information on federal activities through local news 
media. Directors served as central sources for fedaral 
information and publicity within each state, not only for 
local government and the public, but for news media as 
we11. 49 

The WEC also provide Washington officials with a 
press clipping service summarizing news and commentary of 
the mass media concerning success of federal programs in 
the states. This service had been established in July 1933, 
prior to establishment of the NEC, by Louis McHenry Howe, 
Roosevelt's secretary. Under the NEC the service became 
the Division of Press Intelligence and covered newspapers 
in every U. S. city with population over 25,000. °° 

Consumer Advisory Councils were established by the 
NEC at the county level as ". . . an important attempt to 
enlist consumer interest in government policy and to give 


5l ve 


the public a voice in government administration." 
plans called for 200 counciis at the "grass-roots" level to 
adjust price complaints, act as direct channels of informa- 
tion to consumers, and to feed back to Washington the 
consumer's point of view on government programs and 
policies. The government gave the councils facts on federal 
consumer agencies, programs and efforts, and the councils 


fed back factual information from theír communíties 


concerning developments of interest to consumers as well as 
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pa Aceording to the minutes of the first 


53 


consumer opinion. 
meeting of the NEC, Consumer Advisory Councils were 
. o + Simple human organizations through which the 
people of that locality can give voice to their 
peculiar econcmic problems as consumers. They get 
their political voice when they vote on election day, 
but they get no channel through which to express them- 
selves on these problens. 
The U. $. Information Service was created by the 
NEC in March 1934 to receive and respond to inquiries from 
the public, Congress and other federal agencies about 
government organization, programs and activities. 4 
Offices of the U. S. Information Service were located in 
Washington, D. C., Only. A by-product of this agency was 
development of the U. S, Government Manual--predecessor of 


the current annual, 





Publication of this manual was intended to assist state and 
federal officials and the public to understand government 
organization and functions. Copies from the first printing 


of the manual were forwarded to all cities with a population 


over 80,000.95 


Functions of the U. 5. Information Servíce were 


described by the U. $. Government Manual it produced: ^ 


Inguiríes concerning Government functions, organization, 
and personnel or general matters may be directed to the 
Information Center. . . Questions will be answered 
directly or referred to specialists in other agencies 
who can supply the needed information. Any agency of 
the Government which receives inquiries not falling 
within its jurisdiction, whether received by mail, 
telephone or in person, may refer such questions to the 
Division of Public Inquiries, Government information 
Service, for reply or appropriate referral. 
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By 1941, the Information Service was responding to more 
than 150,000 inquiries per year. لے‎ 

The National Emergency Council was abolished July 1. 
1939, as the government's concern turned from the Depression 


58 The NEC's information and communi- 


to national security. 
cation functions, however, were continued under the Office 
of Government Reports (OGR), an agency created simultane- 
ously with abolishment of the NEC. The OGR inherited the 
NEC divisions of Press Intelligence. Field Offices and 


Information Service. 39 


The purpose of the OGR was tof? 
. » . feport to government opinions, desires, complaints 
of citizens with respect to the work of Federal 
agencies; to report from government information 
concerning the purposes and activities of the Executive 
Department and agencies to the people. 

In October 1941 Roosevelt created the Office of 

Facts and Figures (OFF) to oversee the work of the other 


61 The OFP was primarily an 


information organizations. 
information coordinating and liaison agency, although one 
of its prime functions was gathering intelligence. It 
determined what the different publics had been told and were 
thinking, it decided what needed to be done to promote 
better understanding. it coordinated programs to achieve 
this end, ané it evaluated the effectiveness of these 
information programs. = 

With the nation's entry into World War II, the 


Domestic Branch of the Office of War Information (OWI) 
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57 
absorbed most of the information functions and agencies of 
the New Deal era. At the end of the war when OWI was 
liquidated, the Bureau of Public Inquiries and the Division 


of Press Intelligence survived and were transferred to the 


603 


Bureau of the Budget. The following year, the Office of 


Government Reports was reestablished as a separate agency 


within the Executive Office of the President. 9^4 


Within the OGR, the Government Information Service 


--previously the U. S. Information Service--was recreateóc 


to serve 5 


e e « the government and the public by furnishing an 
information and/or referral service covering inquiries 
concerning the Government, and its component parts, 
their authority, functions, organization, activities, 
and locations of personnel. 





Within the Government Information Service, the Division of 
Public Inquiries provided? 
e e . à centralized information service concerning the 
Federal Government that is available to all branches of 
the Government and to the public. Questions submitted 
in person, by telephone, Or by mall are answered 
directly or referred to the proper agencies for reply. 
Beginning in míd-1947, the functions of OGR were 
restricted to advertising liaison, motion picture liaison, 
and operation of libraries, and the agency was phased out 
by June 30, 1948. 97 Based on an examination of subsequent 
government organization manuals, no single federal agency 
later assumed the OGR functions performed by the Government 
information Service or its subordinate, the Division of 


Public Inquiries. 
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As Seligman and Cornwell point out, Roosevelt was 
deeply concerned with two-way communication between 
citizens and government, but especially with upward communi- 
cation: "This concern wíth administrative intelligence was 
unique in the history of national administrations . . . n 
In a period when government was rapidly growing in size, 
complexity and involvement in the functioning of society, 
channels of communication and feedback between government 
and citizens were created. Agencies were established to 
coordinate the outflow of information from the numerous 
information-producing agencies, and to solicit, coordinate 
and react to feedback from the public. Agencies were 
established to receive and respond to inquíries from the 
public and to aid citizens in finding their way through the 
maze of government agencies, programs and information. 

But because Roosevelt‘s New Deal agencies 
disappeared after World War II, this does not mean, of 
course, that government ceased attempts to establish 
effective communication with citizens. There have been over 
the years numerous attempts, programs and agencies of 


various sorts to enhance communication. 





After the demise of FDR's agencies, no government- 
wide, centrally controlled and administered information 
program of the type initiated during the New Deal era 
appeared. Instead, a variety of individual agency programs, 
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59 
all attempting in their own uncoordinated way and in their 
own specialized areas, grew up to help citizens avail 
themselves of federal information, programs, benefits, and 
to explain federal laws. rules and procedures~~and to 
provide some measure of feedback. A sample of contemporary 
programs”--excluding formal public information "press 
release" functions--indícates the diversity and complexity 
of government information activities. 

Most federal agencies provide "information centers” 
of some sort in their main buildings in Washington, D. C. 
These vary in size and function from a mere “menu board" 
listing of departments and room numbers to more sophisti- 
cated centers such as the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's central Washington information point for 
local and state officials and the public regarding housing 
and community development programs, or tho Department of 
Commerce's Employment Information Center. 

Besides these information points, the government 
publishes a wide variety of pamphlets and catalogs to aid 
citizens in understanding federal functions and availing 
themselves of the myriad federal programs, benefits and 
information services. These include simple pamphlets given 
to returning Vietnam veterans describing veterans' benefits 
and the Atomic Energy Commission’s film catalogs for 
schools, and more ambitious documents such as the Department 


of Health, Education and Welfare's Programa and Services. 
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Department of Labor's directories of federal, state and 
city labor agencies. 

Just as there are publications listing federal 
benefits and services, there ere catalogs of publications. 
These can vary from a Federal Trade Commission listing of 
reports and the Census Bureau's index of unpublished census 
data, to the quarterly Conaumer Product Information 
catalogs of the Consumer Product Information Coordinating 
Center and the numerous subject and bi-weekly catalogs of 
the thousands of publications distributed by the Government 
Printing Office. 

Outside of Washington, D. C., numerous federal 
agencies operate "information centers" of some type, 
generally as collateral functions of regional, district, 
area and local offices. In one sense, it can be saíd that 
every federal office, whether it is a military recruiting 
station or a federal court, is an information center within 
its own specialized area of responsibility and expertise. 

A sample of the types of specialized federal infor- 
mation offices which dispense information as a major, but 
net necessarily primary, function indicates the extent of 
government attempts to communicate at the local leve1. ©? 

For example, most military installations have Off- 
base Housing Referral Offices, Visitors’ Centers and Family 


Service Centers. The Office of Economic Opportunity 
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61 
operates a Federal Information Exchange System. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development has Regional 
Community Development Information Centers. Regional Federal 
Housing Administration offices conduct Home Counseling 
Services. Neighborhood centers under the Office of 
Economic Opportunity 's Community Action Program dispense 
information on a variety of social services. The General 
Services Administration operates Public Service Centers at 
its regional offices to aid businessmen in dealing with the 
government. There are military information centers at most 
major airports to aid military travelers and dependenta. 
The Department of Commerce operates a “Oubudsman for 
Business" program, and dozens of field offices of the Small 
Business Administration provide invaluable information to 
businessmen. The Civil Service Commission has a number of 
one-stop Job Information Centers throughout the country. 
The Social Security Administration provides information and 
assistance through a large number of district, branch and 
area offices and community service centers. The Geological 
Survey operates one-stop Water Information Centers at its 
regional offices. “he Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has regional Central Information and Visitor 
Centers. The Food and Drug Administration operates a 
"Consumer-?hone" service and the Veterans Administration 
has the "Enterprise" telephone service to provide toll-free 
telephone service to those communities not served by the 
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62 
many VA offices. The Justice Department has a Community 
Relations Service and has special offices in certain cities 
te aid Cuban refugees in adjusting to American life. The 
Bureau of Mines operates an emergency "hot line" to receive 
safety complaints from mines arcund the country. To this 
list one can add Community Mental Health Centers of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Employment Security 
Offices of the Department of Labor's Bureau of Employment 
Security, and Public Welfare Offices of the Welfare 
Administration. 

This list can also include field offices of the 
Department of the Interior, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, Department of Labor, Internal Revenue Service, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, National Labor Relations Board, Rallroad 
Retirement Board. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 
the Federal Aviation Administration, Securities Exchange 
Commission, Salective Service, Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Communications Commission, Public Health Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Department of Labor's 
Manpower Administration, U. 8. Customs Offices, the Model 
Cities offices of Housing and Urban Development. Environ” 
mental Protection Agency offices, and even 1500 County 
Extension Agents of the Department of Agriculture who 
operate at the county-seat level. 


All of these agencies and offices have as an 
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important function the provision of information on federal 
functions, laws, regulations, procedures, benefits, 
services and programs. The list is not exhaustive. One 
characteristic of all of these information-producing 
offices and programs is that they axe specialized and 
provide information and assistance within their areas of 
responsibility. For a citizen to make efficient use of 
these agencies and services, he would first need to know 
which agencies wore represented in his community and whích 
office was responsible for what. 

Another characteristic is that there is little 
coordination between agencies to reduce overlap and dupli-~ 
cation, to know what another agency is doing, or to combine 
efforts to ensure citizens are given all information from 
all sources on whatever problems they may have. Just as 
the complexity of government, proliferation of agencies and 
duplication of functions confuse citizens. they must also 
confuse federal employees; there is no assurance that a 
misdirected inquiry to one of these agencies would result 
in a referral to the proper one. The lengthy list of 
information programs and the multitude of community-level, 
information-producing federal agencies servos to make more 
information available to more citizens at more ——] 
points, but the sheer magnitude of this operation also adds 
to the confusion of the citizen in obtaining the informa- 


tion and assistance he needs. 
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Also. the fact that all these information programs 
and agencies exigt does not mean they alweys function as 
intended. For example, in December 1971, the New York 
Times reported on the emergency “hot line" telephone 
service operated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. This 
service, the Timaa said, was initiated in May 1971 and 
consisted of a 24-hour telephone answering and recording 
device to receive mine safety complaints telephoned toll- 
free from coal mines across the country. The Timas quoted 
Bureau of Mines Director Elburt F. Osborn as saying safety 
complaints would be acted on "the next working day" and 
"instant action" was promised. But, the Limes reported, 
the device was left untended and untranscribed for nearly 
two months and 64 minutes of taped mine hazard reports were 
inadvertently erased. A Bureau Of Mines spokesman was 
quoted as saying employees “forgot about” the device. ® 

Contemporary Government is not without its sources 
of feedback. A number of newspapsr clipping services 
function within government, from the White House on down, 
to provide officials with what appears in the press. The 
government uses scientific polls and surveys, both by 
private organizations and public agencies, to gauge public 
opinion. Other channels of feedback Dy citizens and 
pressure groups to federal agencies via the corps of 
Washington lobbyists and pressure groups, plus feedback 
channels operating through executive departments for their 
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clientele--such as the Departments of Labor, Commerce, 
Defense aná Agriculture--provide the federal government 
with a wealth of diverse information. 

Members of Congress have traditionally been impor- 
tant channels for feedback to the government. Walter 
Gellhorn quotes one Senator as saying he received 1,000 to 
2,000 letters daily from constituents. Another Senator 
reported he received from 1,000 to 10,000 per week. ^ Based 
en various surveys. however, Gellhorn estimates that 50 
incoming letters per day is a reasonable average for each 


72 wot all of these incoming 


of the 535 congressmen. 
communications are feedback in the sense of communicating 
complaints and needs to the government. Many, as Gellhorn 
points out, deal with visits to Washington, D. C.. requests 
for special consideration, requests for jobs, avoidance of 
military service, public appearances of the congressman, 
and matters outside the purview of the federal government. 
Aside from these topics, a ten-month study by Gellhorn in 
1965 disclosed that over 25 per cent of a congressman's 
mail involved citizen grievances and complaints about 
federal administration, and requests for information on 
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government programs and services. For the Congress as a 


whole, this form of feedback amounts to about 600,000 


Tá -plus an unknown number of 


incoming letters each year 
telephone calls and personal visits, both in Washington, 


D. C., and district offices. 
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Beyond these feedback channels, the proliferation 
and diffusion of government agencies across the nation 
provide contact points and channels for feedback. Con- 
plaints, evidence of dissatisfaction and misinformation, 
requests for publications, publication sales, requests for 
infermation, suggestion systems, comment cards used to 
evaluate quality and completeness of services rendered, 
requests for speakers “all are potential sources of feedback 


to government. 





A 1966 study by the Columbia University School of 
Social Work bears some relation to the Federal Information 
Center program. ^" 

The study, financed by the Ford Foundation and 
headed by Alfred J. Kahn of the Columbia University School 
of Social Work, commenced in late 1965 to ínvestigate the 
need and feasibility of adapting an agency such as the 
British Citizens’ Advice Bureau to American cities. ° 

Kahn's study began with the questions: Does the 
average city-dweller have adequate sources of information, 
advice, referral or help? How might American cities offer 
services which would help the cítizen to find his way among 
the programs and facilities set up to serve him? What 
arrangements are possible to assure the individual conven- 
ient access to accurate information about his rights, 
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entitlements or solutions to his predicaments? According 
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00 
to Kahn; ’® 
Widespread talk about and experimentation throughout 
the world with ombudsmen, advice services. telephone 
SOS services. one-stop service centers. administrative 
appeals machinery and decentralization of city planning 
procedures reflect searches for solutions. 

The study was conducted by questionnaire. inter- 
views and field studies directed at examining advice, 
information and referral services offered by social service 
agencies in New York city, including voluntary direct” 
service agencies and information agencies in the health- 
education-welfare field (including federal), civic associ- 
ations, service clubs, unions, churches, civil rights 
groups, profossional associations and legal service 
agencies." 

In the New York city fieló studies, Kahn found that 
even by using educated volunteers as inguirers with typical 
citisen questions, about one-third of all inquiries 
Submitted to social service agencies ended without con- 
clusive answers; for the remaining inquiries, the average 
question took three and one-half telephone calls to obtain 
the desired information from the correct agency. This, the 


study concluded, re flects?? 


". . . agencies’ specialized 
functions and narrow conceptions of their responsibilities." 
Planning for the study commenced in December 1965. 
Field work began in January 1966 and during March 1966 Kahn 
visited Washington, D. C., to examine existing and contem- 


plated federal programs. This visit took place after 
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proposals had been made for an FIC program pilot study. 

Kahn's Washington visit included interviews with 
officials from the Office of Economic Opportunity, Housing 
and Urban Development, Community Relations Service, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Bureau of Employ” 
ment Security, National Institute of Mental Health, Welfare 
Administration, Social Security Administration. the 
President's Committee on Consumer Interests, and the Inter- 
agency Advisory Group. 

Based on his washington interviews, Kahn concluded 

thats? 

At all agencies interviewed, there is serious concern 
about the availability and adequacy of information aná 
referral services to their various clients. All concede 
that present mechanisms are inadequate, and most are 
eontemplating measures which will make their operations 
more effective. Moreover, there is a good deal of 
familiarity with the British CAB concept . .. 

Kahn said federal response to hís ideas for a 
neighborhood information center along the lines of the 
British concept confirmed that the CAB idea was necessary 
but inadequate, and that the U. S. model should provide 
expert and confidential information and referral on the 


widest possible range of questions. ٨ But. Kahn said, 


federal Officials? 


. . . àdvocate in addition larger portions of the 
qualities of outreach, advocacy. and as far as 
possible, accessibility to the services to which 
referral is made. 

Only the “Interagency Advisory Group's" plan for central 


information points, Kahn said, does not reflect this line 
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of thinking. 
Kahn said in his report that plans were underway in 


Washington for a pilot "central information point" 


project °* 
e ew + to determine the demand for different kinds of 
information and the level of expertise required. 
Emphasis is to be placed on answering questions about 
government programs and facilities. . . . It is antici- 
pated that service will be confined to information and 
simple referral, although sometimes appointments might 
be made or transportation provided. It is also contem” 
plated that some direct service could be provided, such 
as at income tax time, without duplicating the major 
functions of another office or agency. 


Concerning specific proposals for this new program, Kahn 


commented : 85 


Located in prime downtown areas, the information points 
will attract commercial interests and middle-class 
people seeking information about specific federal 
programs. Useful service will be rendered. As 
currently conceived, the Central Information Points 
Zlater called Federal Information Centerg/ would appear 
to be less than CAB's in the sense that many of the 
individually oriented functions . . . are not provided 
or emphasized. None of this decreases the importance 
of this new federal service. Prom the perspective of 
the current study these plans provide evidence Of need. 


Kahn noted that as his report went to press, tha first 
Federal Information Center was to be opened in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Kahn's study was completed in April 1966--three 
months before the first Federal Information Center opened. 

His study committee concluded that there was a 
definite need for neighborhood information canteras and 
recommended that centers be established in the United States 


to: 6 provide simple information--where something is and how 
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70 
to get there; provide more complex information on the 
provisions of a law or an agency's function; clarify the 
significance of a statute for a specific person; give advice 
on how to proceed; steer to an agency able to help; refer 
pporting. friendly 





to the right agency; provide a 8 
relationship; help the inquirer with the contact, or make 

it for him; go beyond the presenting of a problem in helping 
people; carry out diagnostic study; carry out continuing 
counseling and treatment; follow through until the inquirer 
has his needs recognized; seek program changes; conduct 
general community education; recruit potential clients; 
provide feedback; and, facilitate the self-organization of 
people with common problems. 





In the search for congressional action or legisla- 
tion which may have in some way influenced the initiation 
of the Federal Information Center program. the Freedom of 
Information Act (FOI) of 1966 appears to have been an 
indirect influence. 

In 1956, the House of Representatives Subcommittee 
on Foreígn Operations and Government Information of the 
House Government Operations Committee began lengthy 
investigations and hearings under the leadership of 
Congressman Wiiliam E. Moss into government control of 
popular information. 

The particular target of the Moss Committee was the 


or 
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government's executíve branch information policies 
characterized as”? 

. . . an impulse to secrecy . . . growing out of 
military crises, changes in government structure. the 
expansion of government powers, increases in the sheer 
size of government, and a declining faith... to 
expand popular rights to knowledge. 

At the time of the Moss Committee hearings, the 
primary statute pertaining to release or withholding of 
government information was Section 3 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946. 99 The Act required that except for 
"any function of the United States requiring secrecy in the 
public interest," every executive agency shall publish in 
the Federal Register a description of its organization, 
places where the public may obtaín information from the 
agencies, identification of papers, reports, rules and 
policies for guidance of the public, and shall make avail- 
able to the public all opinions and orders "except those 
required for good cause to be held confidential.” The 
Section concluded with, 

Save as otherwise required by statute, matters of 
official record shall in accordance with published rule 
be made available to persons properly and directly 
concerned except information held confidential for good 
cause found. 

Objections to the Act centered around the vague 
phrases, "secrecy in the public interest," “for good cause 
found," and "persons properly and directly concerned. ۶ 
Critics of the Act claimed that these broad statements led 


to unjustified withholding of information by executive 
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72 
branch officials. 
After 10 years, and with the help of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the American Bar Association, 
numerous universities and scholars in journalism and law, 
the efforts of the Moss Committee resulted in passage of 
the Freedom of Information Act as a revision to Section 3 


90 


of the Administrative Procedure Act. President Lyndon B. 


Johnson signed the Act on July 4. 1966, and it went into 
effect July 4, 1967.?! 

When President Johnson signed the Act. he pointed 
out that ". . . a democracy works best when the people have 
all the information that the security of the nation 
permits,” and he announced that he was ^ 

e e o instructing every official in this administration 
to cooperate to this end /minimizing restrictions on 
release of information/ and to make information avail- 
able to the full extent consistent with individual 
privacy and with the national intereat. 

In essence, the FOI deleted the vague, broad 
statements in the Administrative Procedure Act, and instead 
specified nine categories of information that the government 


was permittec to withhold. 


When the Act was passed, the House of Representatives 


explained the purpose was to”? 


e e « provide a true Federal public records statute by 
requiring the availability to any member of the public 
of all of the executive branch records described in its 
requirements . . . . It ís vital to our way of life to 
reach a workable balance between the zight of the public 
to know and the need of the Government to keep 
information in confidence .. . 
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According to the courts, the purpose of the FOI is to 
prevent government agencies from unjustifiably withholding 
information that should be reasonably available to a person 
having some basis for seeking it. t 
The benefits of the new revision, according to. 


95 that disclosure 


Ramsey Clark, then Attorney General, are: 
of information be the general rule, not the exception; that 
all individuals have equal right of access; that the burden 
be on the government to justify withholding information; S 
that the people denied access to information have the right - 
to seek relief in the courts; and, that this reflects a 
change in government policy and attitude toward disclosure 

of information to the public. 

There is no apparent causal relationship between 
the FOI and the FIC program. Nevertheless, the persistent 
attempts by both the House and Senate to amend the 
Administrative Procedures Act, the tone of the Moss Commit- 
tee hearings and the "freedom of information" atmosphere 
that these events contributed to certainly were not lost on 
President Johnson or the officials who were to play a role 
in establishing the Federal Information Center program. As 
one federal executive explained, ° 

The impact of the FOI ig pervasive and extends past the 
codified provisions of the Act. Thus, perhaps the most 
significant change lies not in the written document but 
in the spirit of the Act itself. 


The first directive pertinent to the birth of the 
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74 
FIC program was issued by President Johnson on November 1, 
1965--after the Senate had approved a proposal to amend the 
Administrative Precedure Act and after a Rouse version had 
been withdrawn for redrafting to eliminate executive branch 
objections. Specific proposals for a Federal Information 
Program originated in early 1966 after the Senate bill had 
been referred to the Moss Committee, approved and passed by 
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the House without hearings or changes. The first Federal 


Information Center opened in Atlanta, Georgia, seven days 


after President Johnson signed the Freedom of Information 


Act. As Carlton Spitzer pointed out هم‎ 


Some government agencies have responded to this Act by 
initiating programs to make materials and cata more 
readily available to the public; net only in 
Washington, but in regional offices, State and municipal 
bureaus of every kind, and even storefront information 
centers in the ghettos of large cities. 


The Federal Information Center program may well have been 


one of these responses. 
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CHAPTER 111 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF TEE FEDERAL 
INFORMATION CENTER PROGRAM 





Thirty-two years after President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt established the National Emergency Council with 
its numerous agencies for two-way communication, a 
Roosevelt protege, former New Deal congressman and friend 


1__ announced 


of several NEC members--Lynóon Baines Johnson 
in November 1965 an ambitious government-wide program to 
foster better government-cítizen communication. Amid the 
atmosphere created by debates leading to the Freedom of 
Information Act and by proposals for a national ombudsman, 
President Johnson created a committee of top-level officials 
to identify problems and remove obstacles in the way of 
efficient communication between government and citizens. 
Irving Kator, assistant executive director for the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission (CSC), says that President 
Johnson expressed concern during a Cabinet meeting ín mid- 
1965 that government agencies were not being as responsive 
to the public as he would like them to be,^ and the 
Presidont asked Civil Service Commission Chairman John W. 
Macy, Jr., to ". . . survey our existing practices fro 
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82 
provide the best possible service to the publig/ and to 
suggest ways to improve our efforts. „3 Macy's report to 
the President, Kator says, prompted President Johnson's 
November directive. 

In his November 1, 1965, memorandum, President 
Johnson directed each government department and agency head 
to appoint a high-level executive to improve each organiza~ 
tion's service to the public, and to participate on a 
committee headed by Chairman Macy. The Prasident 
explained, 
The task of goverrment is to serve the public. It has 
been my deep and continuing concern to assure that each 
American receives from his government the fastest, most 
courteous service. As our society grows more complex 
and our population expands we must explore every path 
in our quest to provide the best possible service for 
our individual citizens. . . . The time for action is 
now. This is particularly so in view of the new 


programs recently passed by Congress which reach all of 
our people. 


Macy was placed in charge of the government~wide 
program and was required to make a report to the President 
every 90 days on progress” "e . « to improve the quality of 
service and to make the government more accessible to the 
people it serves." Agency heads were given until 
December 15, 1965, to report to Macy steps taken to improve 
the quality of service and plans for future improvements. 

Macy met with these officials on December 2, 1965, 
and received progress reports from them on December 15, 


1965, and January 15, 1966. Macy's first report to Presi- 


dent Johnson was released to the public February 26, 1966. 9 
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In his first progress report. Macy indicated 
general success with the program, and outlined actions he 
had taken plus gave examples of specific actions taken by 


individual agencies and dapartments to provide better 


service to the public. Macy explained: 


These reports /from individual agencies/ show vigorous 
action to improve the quality of service to the public. 
All units, from the smallest to the largest. have 
acted, here and overseas, to improve their service and 
they have many plans for mere action. 


More importantly, top managers are instilling in their 
employees the spirit of service to the public. They 
have beceme involved personally in making their organ- 
izations fully responsive to the needs of the public. 


The specific actions taken by indivicual agencies in 
response to the President's memorandum included: 


Setting up government bookstores in major metropolitan 
areas to make government publications more accessible 
to the public, 


Developing functional telephone directories to help the 
public more easily locate federal services; 


improving mail delivery and setting up more self- 
service post offices; 


Consolidating contractor services so one federal agency 
can represent a number of agencies in dealing with a 
single contractor; 


Providing more one~stop service opportunities for 
people doing business with government agencies; 


Getting more easily understood information to the public 
from the investment community; 


Setting up information desks to serve the public who 
visit federal buildings; 


Establishing information centers for tourists in con- 
junction with state-maintained rest stops along some 
highways. 
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Under the heading of "I took theses other actions,” 
8 


With GSA, started work to develop the first Federal 
central information point to provide information and 

re ferral service on all Federal activities. The first 
center will be in a major metropolitan area and is 
planned as a pilot operation to give us helpful experi- 
ence in setting up other centers. 


Macy said in his report to the President that 


Thus, the concept of federal information centers was 


mentioned to President Johnson in Macy's first progress 


report, after one meeting of the committee, and was identi- 


fied as a plan already underway rather than as a proposal. 


Irving Kator explains: 


At a number of meetings /by_the government-wide 
committeg/ on the subject /improvement of services to 
the publig/, top priority was given to pinpointing the 
problems that stood in the way of better service to the 
public, and how to overcome them. One problem kept 
recurring--the difficulty the citizen has in finding 
his way around the Government, and his necá to be able 
to locate, with a minimum of referral from office to 
office, the particular agency and office which could 
help him with his problem. . . . People may not get the 
benefíts of new programs designed to help them because 
they don't know about the program or how it operates or 
m they don't know whero to go to find out 
about it. 


According to Kator, Macy posed to his committee the question 


of what steps could be taken to improve service to the 


public, and recommendations were made for a central point 


for citizens to come where they could learn of government 


10 


Agency officials were concerned with the inability of a 
private citizen to call one number and get appropriate 
information.  Usuelly, he would be required to call 
from one number to another until, after many calls, he 
might or might not get the information needed. There 
was recognition by the agency officials that it would 


services in which they were interested.  Kator says: 
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be desirable to have one local point in a metropolitan 
area to which a citizen could come and find out about 
the Government services available to him. The concept 
then was a joint one arising in discussions the Chair- 
man had with agency officials. 


Shortly after Macy's first progress report, Alfred 
J. Kahn of the Columbia University School of Social Work 
visited Washington, D. C., in connection with his study on 


Le Kahn made reference to 


neighborhood information centers. 
the program identified by Macy (see Chapter II, section 
titled, "The Kahn Study") but attributed it to the 'Inter- 
agency Advisory Group." The Interagency Advisory Group. 
however, ist? 
. . . a medium for consultation and communication 
between the Civil Service Commission and federal 
agencies on important issues in federal personnel 
administration. . . . ít is an inter-departmental 
organization of the top career personnol offícials of 
the Government. chaired by the /Civil Servica/ 
Commission's Executive Director. 
Macy's committoe of officiais charged with improving service 
to the »ublic is identified in the committee's own meeting 
minutes as "Agency Officials in Charge of Programs to 
Improve Service. „13 Both organizations, however, were 
headed by Civil Service Commission officials. John W. Macy, 
Jr.. headed the Civil Service Commission, the Interagency 
Advisory Group and the committee to improve service to the 
public. Irving Kator was Macy's assistant in all three 
functions. Kator explains: 14 
While meetings Loft the committee to improve services to 


the publig/ were sometimes held with the Interagency 
Advisory Group, that group which is composed of 
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Directors of Personnel was not directly involved in 
implementing the program although they mace significant 
contributions to it in many different ways. 


As to other factors which may have prompted initia- 


tion of the program. Kator says: 1” 


We were familiar with the British concept of Citizens' 
Advice Bureaus and had considered them in relation to 
the establishment of the Federal Information Centers. 
However, the Citizens’ Advice Bureaus are somewhat dif” 
ferent in concept and often provide certain kinds of 
services to British citizens. The FIC's. on the other 
hend, provide no direct service other than a referral 
to the proper source where the service can he obtained. 
Nevertheless, the concepts are similar. 


I don't believe the Freedom of Information Act or even 
the impetus leading to it gave any particular emphasis 
to the PIC program. What was more significant was the 
ombudsman concept which was at that time being aired in 
the United States. While we don't consider FiC's as 
ombudsmen in any sense of the word, we do feel that 
many of the problems which a citisen might have might 
be cleared up if he knew where to go to get the proper 
information to handle his problem. 


ÓIrving Kator reports that not all government 


officials were optímístic about the information center 


program mentioned ín Macy's first progress reports 6ل‎ 


Although the need was recognized, doubt was expressed 
by some that it was actually possible to set up compre” 
hensive and effective information centers. There was a 
question as to whether any reasonable number of people, 
at a central point accessible to the public, could 
possibly know enough and have enough information 
readily available to handle the multitude and variety 
of questions bound to arise. 





Nevertheless, Chairman Macy asked Lawson Knott, 
General Services Administration (GSA) Administrator, to 


test the information center concept. and Robert Griffin, 


17 


Assistant GSA Administrator, was appointed to head the 
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Task Force to Study Feasibility of Centralized Federal 
Information Centers in Metropolitan Areas. This task force 
included representatives of the Civil Service Commission 
and Bureau of the Budgat (now Office of Management and 
Budget) as well as GSA personnel. 

Atlanta, Georgia, was pickeG by the task force as 
the site for the pilot project based on recommendations by 
GSA officials. According to Kater, *° 

This was significant because Atlanta did not promise to 
be an easy test. Atlanta is one of the few major 
metropolitan areas remaining in the Nation which does 
not have a large Federal building or a complex which 
houses many Federal offices. Instead. the Federal 
population of 25,500 in Atlanta. representing over 50 
Federal agencies, is scattered about in 57 separate 
locations. If the information center worked in 
Atlanta, it should work elsewhere. 
Kator explains that the dispersion of federal activities in 
the Atlanta area and the resulting need for à central 
information point prompted the selection of Atlanta for the 
pilot project. 

The Public Affairs Committee of the Atlanta Federal 

Executive Board made a feasibility study of the proposed 


establishment of an information center. ^? 


in a report of 
March ll, 1966, the committee gave the results of a tole- 
phone survey conducted in Atlanta to justify the need for 
such a center. The survey reported that Atlanta area 
federal agencies received an average of 500 million inquix- 
les yearly, and that at least 25 million of these were 


“misdirected, ” 
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The concept of à "Federal Information Center" as 
envisioned by Macy and the task force generally consisted 
of the following elements: it was to be a relatively small 
office located in a central federally-owned building; it 
was to be staffed by three to five Civil Service employees; 
it would be administered by the Ganeral Services Aéminis~ 
tration; it would be equipped with a wide variety of refer- 
ence publications on government organization. functions and 
officiale--—with emphasis on federal agencies and programs 
operating in the same city as the center; the center would 
stock a small number of government publications and pam” 
phlets for either free distribution or sale toe citizens; 
the center would be equipped with several inconing telephone 
lines; center personnel would respond to telephone, letter 
or personal inquiríes from the public on any goverament- 
related topic; depending on the nature of the inquiry. 
center personnel would answer the question completely upon 
receipt, or would refer the inquirer to the proper agency, 
official and telephone number where appropriate information 
and assistance could be obtained. When references were 
inadequate to indicate the correct agency to which an 
inquiry should be referred, center personnel were to do the 
necessary research to locate the correct agency. Courtesy 
telephones would be available at the centers to connect 
citizens with federal agencies in the local area, and also 
with Washington, D. C., officials if necessary. 
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In essence, the centers were to provide "informa- 
tion on information." It would not be their function to 
provide substantive information on a subject, but to know 
exactly where and from whom such information could be 
obtained. The plan for the centers did not include 
advocacy, "ombudsman," or social services functíons in the 
manner of the British Citizens' Advice Bureaus; nor was 
obtaíning "feedback" in the manner of the Information 
Canada Centers a stated function of the centers. The 
centers were to be "information-advice-referral” agencies 
to aid citizens in locating the federal agency and official 
whe could provide them with whatever information or 
assistance was needed. 

Once the decision was made to establish a pilot 
center in Atlanta, GSA officials and American Telephone and 
Telegraph officials jointly developed a master index of 
federal functions and services performed in the Atlanta 
area. When completed, the index contained about 300 fune- 
tions. The next step was to send this index to all federal 
agencies in the area fer them to indicate which services 
they performed under each of the headings, and the person, 
Office anf telephone number who could ba contacted for more 
information on the subject. The final “functional direc- 
tory" ended up with over 1,100 separate listings. The 
entries were next transferred to paper strips and arranged 


in a visible index file for referance by center personnel. - 
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A staff of five persons was then recruited to 
operate the center. Kator explains: ^? 
o o « people were needed who had strong feelings of 
empathy and understanding for the problems of others. 
Often the citizen does not know just how to phrase hís 
problem; it takes tact and patience--and expertise at 
interviewing--to make a proper referral for service. 
Staff members underwent training in the functions 
and organization of all the federal agencies in the Atlanta 
area and visited most of the agencias to learn where they 
were, what they did and how thay were organized. 


aconá progress report to the President, 





In his 
Chairman Macy noted that Atlanta had been selected for the 


pilot study and that the center was tentatively schedaled 


to open on July i, 1966. Macy said, 3 


Based on Atlanta experience, centers should be opened 
rapidly in other metropolitan areas. These centers are 
an important new concept in providing better service to 
our citizens--a "where to turn” place to find out which 
Federal activity can provide assistance on specific 
probiens. 


The Atlanta Federal informaticn Center opened 
July l1, 1966. President Johnson sent telegrams to Atlanta 


officials on the occasion of the center opening, and is 


quoted as saying: ^^ 


I am confident that the Center will provide a major 
public service to the people of Atlanta and will be a 
significant step forward in our program to provide the 
best possible service to our citizens. It is vitally 
important that we bring Federal programs and activities 
within the reach of every citizen whose rights and 
needs are affected by them. This new information 
center will help us do this. It will assist citizens 
who need a service provided by the Federal Government 
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but do not know which agency or office provides thet 
service. 


According to Kator, the President characterized the Atlanta 
Fic as a "where to turn center” and “a new channel of com“ 
munications between Government and its citizens." 


Kator described the early operations of the Atlenta 


FIC: 25 


Business was brisk right from the beginning . . . . At 
the beginning there was a 50-50 ratio between personal 
visits to the Center and telephone calls. However. 
shortly after the Center opened, the new Atlanta tele- 
phone directory appeared. On each page of the Govern” 
ment listings, the Information Center phone number is 
prominently shown. The number of telephone inquiries 
immediately skyrocketed . . . . Not surprisingly. 
agencíes that deal directly with the public are those 
about which the Center receives the most inquiries. 
HEW and Treasury Department are the agencies about 
which most questions are asked. There are many 
inquiries about Federal employment . . . . Many ques” 
tions involve GSA services, especially how to buy from 
and sell to the Government. . . . à good number of 
inguirers are referred to State, local, or county 
offices for the services they med. 


Based on the number and type of inguiries received, 
the Atlanta experiment was considered by government 
officials to be a óramatic success. Within two months 
after opening, it was handling 2,500 inguiries monthly. ps 
During its first 12 months, the center responded to an aver” 


age of 5,000 inquiries per month. 2? 


Experience soon indi- 
catec that three personnel could hanéle the volume of 
inguiries and the staff was reduced accordingly. 

Chairman Macy told President Johneon on June 26, 


1967: 3 
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This experimental center fulfilled its promise of 
providing better service to the public and has also 
provided important experience on which to build centers 
in other cities. 


As early as January 1967, plans were underway for 


additional centers in Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver 


29 on April 24, 1967, the second Federal 


30 


and San Francisco. 
Information Center was opened in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Kator says the opening of the Kansas City FIC was 
prompted by a visit there of GSA Administrator Knott and 
James L. Harrison, Public Printer of the United States. 
These two officials stopped at the Kansas City Federal 
Building on their way back to Washington, D. C., after 
visiting former President Harry 85. Truman in Independence, 
Missouri.  Kator reports the two officials ٨ 

e . wv recognized immediately the desirability of 
opening an information canter in the building lobby. 
In addition, the Public Printer agreed that he would 
open a Government bookstore along with the information 
center, both of which would be adjacent to the Civil 
Service Commission's Job Information Center. 

Along with the opening of the Kansas City Federal 
Information Center, a government bookstore was opened.  Thís 
bookstore stocked over 800 different publications, and had 
available for mail order, catalogs for another 25,000 


titles. During its first month of operation, the bookstore 


served 1,800 austomers. while its FIC neighbor responded to 
32 


more than 2,500 inquiries. 





In response to President Johnson's directive of 
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November 1, 1965, to improve service to the public, the 
Government Printing Office formed a departmental coumittee 
headed by the Special Assistant to the Public Printer and 
including representatives from the offices of Purchasing, 
Personnel and the Superintendent of Documents--the three 
areas having direct contact with the public. >> 
As part of the Government Printing Offico's actions 
to improve service to the public, the committee increased 
the hours of its main Washington, D. C., store to remain 
open Saturday mornings, and opened an additional bookstore 
in the Department of State building. In addition, ^4 
Under this committee, cooperation with private enter- 
prises such as direct maíl organizations, banking 
houses, radio stations, trade magazines and periodical 
publishers, and outdoor societies, wae intensified for 
the purposes of promoting government book sales. 
As a result of the committee's efforts, direct mail organ” 
izations regularly included flyers in mailings to members, 
radio stations devoted public service time to advertising 
government publications, and trade magazines wera asked to 
include mention of new government publications in their 
regular book review sections. 35 
An important recommendation that came out of this 
committee was to establish government bookstores outside of 
Washington, D. C., for the first time. There were five 
bookstores in Washington, D. C., itself: the Government 
Printing Office building, U. $. Information Agency., Depart: 


ment of Commerce, the Pentagon, and the Department of 
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of State. + 
The first government bookstore outside of 
Washington, D. C., was openeó in Chicago, Illinois, on 


March 21, 1967. Within its first three months of operation, 


the Chicago store served almost 8,000 customers. p 


In his January 24, 1967, progress report to Presi- 
dent Johnson, Chairmen Macy saíd, "Making our publications 
easily available to people throughout the nation is a major 


step in bringing the Government closer to the people it 


serves. 438 


Slightly over one month after the Chicago bookstore 
opened, the second bookstore outside of Washington, D. C., 
opened in Kansas City, Missouri, along with the nation's 


second Federal Information Center. Irving Kator aptly 


described this arrangement: - 


A combination Federal Information Center and Government 
bookstore is a natural. Both serve, and provide 
information to, the public. Combining them permits 
interchangeability of staff and economical operation. 

e e « The addition of Government bookstores to Foderal 
Information Centers is an important plus. Where, as in 
Kansas City, the Federal Job Information Center, the 
Federal Information Center, and the Government Book- 
store are located together in prime space in a Federal 
office building, improved service to the public becomes 
a certainty and this installation is a model for other 
cities to follow. 


After the opening of the Kansas City bookstore, 
stores were opened in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Boston, 
Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia and 8t. Louis. The San Francisco store, which opened 
in January 1969, became within about a year the largest 
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seller of government publications among all GPO bookstores 


except for the maín store in Washington, D. C. The store 


in San Francisco served almost 6,000 customers during its 


first month of operation. - 


Soon after the opening of the Kansas City PIC, 


Irving Kator concluded; ^i 


There is no longer any question about the desirability 
of establishing Federal Information Centers. The 
Atlanta and Kansas City operations prove the value of 
this new service. . e. o 


Great potential exists for improved service to the 
public through Federal Information Centers. The 
centers bridge the gulf that too often separates the 
citizen from his government. They are an affirmative 
response to a demonstrated need for better sources of 
information, advice, and referral about Government 
services. 


In his June 26, 1967, report to the President, 


Chairman Macy told President Johnson, H 


This new concept in service is a direct outgrowth of 
your personal interest in improving service to the 
public. Plans are under way to open information 
centers in other major metropolitan areas to assure 
that citizens there have a central information and 
referral point for Government services. 

A White House press release of November 24, 1967, 
reported the President's satisfaction with the FIC program, 
and announced that centers would be opened in Chicago, 
Boston, Denver, San Francisco and Port Worth wíthin a 
year. ^ These centers, it was reported, would be financed 
by contributions from the federal agencies in the immediate 


area of the centers, without additional expenditures. 
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Chairman Macy was quoted in the release as saying the 
Atlanta and Kansas City centers have improved service to 
the public with little or no addítional expense to the 
government because a citizen properly served the first time 
will not require the extra expense of repeat service for the 
game matter. 

Following the Kansas City FIC, the next center to 
open was in Boston, Massachusetts, March 15, 1968. During 
the remainder of 19668, centers were opened in Chicago, 
Denver, Fort Worth, and San Francisco. New York's FIC 
opened in January 1969 and was followed by the opening of 
the Los Angeles center in February 1969. 

When President Nixon assumed office in January 1969, 
nine Federal Information Centers were either in operation 
or about to begin operations, as in the case of New York 
and Los Angeles. 

President Nixon, according to Herbert G. Klein, 
director of communications for the Executive Branch, ** 

. . » recognized the need for a closer relationship 
between the public and the Government early in his 
Administration. The Federal Information Center program 
was identified as an excellent way to provide that 
necessary link. Therefore, with the President's 

oe the system was expanded from nine Genters to 

In a memorandum of October 27. 1969, addressed to 
the heads of all executive departments and agencies and 
discussing "better service to the public." President Nixon 


exp lainea** 
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On assuming the responsibilities of this office, I made 
the observation that our Executive Branch needs to be 
more responsive to the people we serve. . . . As a 
means of furthering better service to the public, I 
believe the program establishing Federal Information 
Centers to provide single points of inguiry to the 
public on all Government activities is a good one. It 
should now be extended from its present number of nine 
to every major metropolitan area. I request that all 
agency heads cooperate in this effort. They should 
also explore the feasibility of combining Government 
information and referral centers in a community into 
one public information center. 


And, 
I am asxing Chairman Hampton“ whose staff initially 
developed the Federal Information Center concept, and 
Administrator Kunzig, whose Agency (CSA) has had 
experience in administering the existing Information 
Centers. to proceed as rapidly as possible in establish- 
ing additional Centers. The General Services Aóminis- 
tration will operate them. The costs of the Centers 
should be shared by all benefiting agencies. State and 
local governments are to be invited to participate so 
that a citizen might receive informatíon relative to 
all levels of government from one central point in a 
community. 

As President Nixon pointed out in his memorandum, 
the General Services Administration was to continue with 
the responsibility for administering the FIC program 
although the program had been conceived initially by Civil 
Service Commission executives. As the government's 
business arm, the GSA is tasked with providing a variety of 
services required by other agencies in the execution of 
their functions. When the Atlanta Federal Information 
Center was opened, GSA was already operating 38 information 
desks in lobbies of federal buildings around the country. 
These desks plus GSA telephone operators handleó inquiries 


from citizens in much the same way as do the Federal 
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Information Centers, although on a reduced level and with 
less expertise. The FIC program was permanently placed in 
the GSA partly because of the administrative service mission 
of the agency, partly because GSA was already providing 
information services to the public, and because the Task 


Force to Study Feasibility of Centralized Federal Informa” 


tion Centers in Metropolitan Areas recomended "T add 


The first Federal Information Center to open under 
President Nixon's extension of the program was tho Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, center, which opened October 28, 


1969. The day before the Philadelphia center opened, 


President Nixon told his agency and department heads: *® 


In addition to providing easy access for the citizen to 
information about all Government services from a 
central location. the Federal Information Centers 
should also be places for receiving ideas and sugges- 
tions from the public. This would carry out the 
"listening post" concept which I first mentioned during 
the campaign and which received enthusiastic response 
across the country. The newest Center, opening 
October 28, in Philadelphia, will be the first to 
embody the “listening post" idea. Civil Service Com” 
mission Chairman Robert E. Hampton and General Services 
Administrator Robert L. Kunzig will notify you of the 
procedures to be instituted for handling the special 
correspondence which this Center and the succeeding 
“listening posts” will generate. 


President Nixon's "Listening Post" idea was first 
tried just prior to the Republican National Convention in 
early August 1968. ^? 

During the Republican campaign, voters were invited 


by campaign officials to telephone various offíces around 
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the country, and say "whatever was on their minds."‏ 
Republican campaign officials divided the nation into 27‏ 
sections, and provided each with either a mobile or station”‏ 
ary office to obtain the views of voters.) "Listening‏ 
Post" efforts were generally used in conjunction with a‏ 
visit to the area by a key person campaigning on behalf of‏ 
Richard Nixon, such as members of Congress, key campaign‏ 
officials, etc.‏ 

Results of these recordings of voters' views were 
tabulated, summarized and studied by campaign officials. 
Summaries were given to all key staff members and to 
Richard Nixon, and excerpts of the recordings were provided 
to Nixon. Each citizen who submitted a comment or sugges~ 
tion was to receive a reply within one week on the matter 
with which he was concerned. 3^ 

Recording to the New York Times: ^ 

Hundreds of Americans are talking to Richard M. Nixon 
each day, and he is responding to each of them--thanks 
to the imaginative use of electronic gadgetry by his 
citizen supporters. 
Using computer-controlled typewriters, replies to citizen 
comments and inquiries wero compiled from a computer memory 
bank of 67 Nixon positions on key issues taken from his 
speeches and writings. An electronic signature machine 
Signed "Richard H. Nixon" to the letters sent to 
inquirers. 2 
A “statistics section” of the campaign tabulated the 


input weekly and submitted to key officials summaries of 
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what people were concerned with each week. 

The Timea concluded: >“ 

hs A if it showed nothing eise, ر7۷‎ uncovered without 
further analysis the issueg that preoccupied the 
thinking of the voter. This knowledge enabled the 
candidate to address himself to the problems of concern 
in the areas where he was campaigning. 
In addition, the Times said, the program allowed campaign 
officials to Know what citizen concerns were, nationally 
and locally, and when "hot" issues cooled down and were 
replaced by others. 

This "feedback" concept, conceived in the 1968 
presidential campaign, was to be made part of the Federal 
Information Center program by presidential directive. 
Accerding to Irving Kator, this concept as applied to the 
FIC program also ". .. traced part of its seeds to the 
ombudsman climate /existing in Washington, D. C., at the 
time/. „55 A Cívil Service Commission press release of 
Noverber 13, 1969, said, "Listening Posts were authorized 
e e wv to carry Out the President's pledge during the can- 
paign to have an open administration and to seek ideas and 
suggestions from the public. „36 

The Philadelphia FIC was scheduled to be the first 
in a series of 15 centers to be cpened in 1969-1970--each 
with a listening post capability as well as an information 
center function. Listening posts were planned for Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, $t. Louis, Seattle, Albuquerque, Balti- 


more, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Detroit, Miami, Newark, New 
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Grleans, Pittsburgh and Portland, Oregon. D According to 
the Times. President Nixon had indicated there 
would eventually be a listening post in every major city. - 


A White House press relaaso. issued the day prior 


to the opening of the Philadelpnía PIC, explained: >? 


The Philadelphia FIC will have the additional responsi- 
bility of serving as the first “President's Listening 
Post." It will be a reception point where Philadelphia 
area citizens can submit to the Government suggestions 
and ideas concerning Government operations. This is a 
pilot program and the President has requested all 
Federal agencies to be prempt end responsive to the 
suggestions and ideas written on the special forms 
provided by the Philadelphia Center. 


Secretary of Housing and Uxben Development George Romney 
and Assistant to the President for Urban Affairs Daniel P, 
Moynihan were sent by the President to Philadelphia on 
October 28th ". . . to listen on his behalf to the views, 
suggestíons and coneerns of citizens living in the core 


city” and to dedicate the opening of the Philadelphia FIC/ 


Listening Post. = 


A joint Civil Service Commission-General Services 


Administration memorandum of November 6, 1969, to the heads 


of executive departments and agencies explained! 


As a mans of carrying out the Presidont's desire to 
bring the citizen closer to his Government and te open 
new channels of communication between Government and 
the citizen, a President's Listening Post has been 
established as part of the new Philadelphia Federal 
Information Center. The Listening Post will encourage 
citizens to make suggestions and direct their ideas 
about Government to appropriate agency headquarters 
where they will be analyzed and replies made te the 
citizen. In addition to getting ideas from the public, 
the Listening Posts will give department and agency 
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heads an opportunity to hear from citizens about the 
servíce their organization renders and how it might be 
improved. Operation of the Listening Post in Phila- 
delphia will give us the experience necessary to extend 
the same service to other axeas of the nation. 
The success of the Listening Post depends on the full 
cooperation of department and agency heads. Each key 
official is a vital part of the Listening Post opera” 
tion. 

As noted in the White House press release, special 
^President's Listening Post" forms were available at the 
Philadelphia FIC for a citizen to complete, noting his 
question, suggestion or complaint. The forms were in the 
format of & letter titled, "The President's Listening Post" 
and addressed to "President Richard Nixon, The White House, 
Washington, D. C..” with a "Mr. President:" salutation. 

The forms could be completed at the FIC ox returned to the 
Fic in a franked pre-addreased envelope. FIC personnel] 
were charged with providing whatever assistance was neces- 
sary to help people complete the forms, and when requested, 
FIC staff would accept suggestions by telephone and put 
them on the speciai forms. °2 

When inquiries could best be handled locally, 
listening post procedures required that the FIC staff get 
the necessary information for the citizen and refer the 
citizen to the appropriate local federal office. ©? 

Upon receipt by the listening post, the original 
copy of a citizen's suggestion form was to be forwarded in 
a special envelope to a designated official in the appropzi- 


ate federal agency. This was to be a top level official 
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charged with responsibility for improving an agency's 
service to the public. Names of these officials were to be 
submitted to the Civil Service Commission so that incoming 
listening post mail could be properly routed. Forms issued 
were to be returned to the FIC and not mailed to Washington 
by citizens. A copy of each citizen's suggestion was to be 
forwarded to the appropriate agency's local or regional 
office serving the Philadelphia area. A third copy was to 
be retained by the FIC and a final copy was to be sent to 
the Civil Service Commission for information. °“ 

Procedures required that each department and agency, 
under the signature of the headquarters official responsible 
for action, shoulé reply "Girectly, promptly, end 
respongively" to the person making the suggestion. Each 
return letter was to begin with: "The President has asked 
me to reply . .. , 65 

Where suggestions could be adopted, the reply was 
to indicate this and give proper recognition to the citizen. 
When complaints about a department's or agency's service 
were received, they were to be investigated promptly. cor- 
rective action taken and the citizen notified. Direct 
telephone circuits were available at the FIC to allow citi- 
zens to talk to a Washington or local official when 
appropriate. p 


Officials were asked to maintain close control of 


listening post mail and were charged with submitting monthly 
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reports to the Civil Service Commission of the total number 
of suggestions or inquiries received by the department and 
the number of delinquent replies. Citizen inquiries and 
suggestions were to be answered within 14 days of receipt. 
These reports, according to the Civil Service Commission- 
General Services Administration memorandum of November 6, 
1969, were to be forwarded to Progident pissen, PI 

At the February 12, 1970, meeting of the government 
officials in charge of programs to impreve service to the 
public, Civil Service Commission Chairman Hampton noted 
that the volume of suggestions received by the Philadelphia 
Listening Post had been low up to that point. It was 
stresse that the opening of additional listening posts was 
contingent on the success of the Fhiladelphia experiment. 
Hampton pointed out that the information centers and 
listening posts did not get to the real question of service 
provided by an agency, but were merely means outside the 
agency of achieving better servica to the public. The real 
problem, he said, remains of making each agency's service 
more responsive to the needs of the public. In this vein, 
he asked agency heads to consider ". . . what happens to 
the suggestions when they are received in the agencies? 
How does the agency respond and is appropriate action 
taken?" ® Minutes of the meeting also indicate that; ©? 

Despite the limited number of suggestions received at 


the Listening Post, agency representatives felt it was 
important for citizens to have an opportunity to speak 
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directly to the Executive Sxanch on matters of vital 
concern to them. They felt the Listening Post offered 
this opportunity and believed the concept should be 
extended at a minimum to one or more other metropolitan 
areas before a final decision was made concerning 
further extension of the Listening Posts. 


It was announced at the meeting that officials were 
no longer required to compile summaries of inquiries 
received and responses sent. but were merely to forward a 
copy of each reply to Irving Kator. The officials also 
mentioned the practice of disposing of citizen complaints 
at the local level, rather than in Washington, D. c. ,79 

There was some discussion abcut the desirability of the 
Philadelphia Listening Post requesting local or 

regional offices of agencies to handle specific issues 
brought to its attention. The general consensus was 
that it was desirable that matters be funneled directly 
to the agency official in charge of improved service so 
that he would have an oppertunity to see what citizens 
were saying about the worx of his agency. At the same 
time, there was recognition that the problems brought to 


the attention of ayencies in this way would sometimes 
need to be referred to the local area for action. 


A Wall Street Journal article of April 28. 1970, 
provides a different view of the problems of the Philadel- 
phia listening post after six months of operation. ^ 

The article reports that by the end of April 1970, 
the واه وه ما‎ post had received a total of 74 communications 
from citizens, and these 74 letters ". . . have been 
shuffled around the capital bureaucracy just like the 
hundreds of thousands of complaints and suggestions that 
Citizens mail straight to the White House each year." 


The dQurnal quoted Irving Kator as saying, “We 
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thought we'd be inundated, but it hasn't produced the large 
number of either requests or suggestions we thought it 
might have." The article said Philadelphia's low input had 
delayed plans for opening additional listening posts. but 
quoted Kator as insisting that expansion of the concept was 
likely. 

General Services Administration officials in 
Philadeiphia were quoted as saying the project suffered 
from a lack of publicity. claiming that television public 
service announcements were aired at poor times for xeaching 
the maximum audience. ‘The Jouxsnal noted that the listening 
post was not located in the main lobby of the Federal 
building, but ". . . adjacent to the federal building's 
littio-used side door . . ." and that "There's no separate 
listing for the Listening Fost in the phone book; even the 
phone company's information operator can't produce a number 
for the President's project." 

The article said that the usual assurance given 
citizens by FIC personnel was that the information on the 
form would “get to the President." In fact, however, the 
listening post procedures required that the forms be sent 
to various government officials having cognizance over the 
subject matter in the form, and the citizens were to receive 
replies direct from these officials. The Journal said that 
not even a member of the White House ataff had seen any of 


the letters from citizens or a summary of them--contrary to 
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the procedures outlined in the November 6. 1969, CSC-GSA 
memorandum setting up listening post operating procedures. 

The Journal also described several complaints and 
questions submitted by citizens which received less than 
prompt, appropriate replies. It did not mention any cases 
that were satisfactorily answered. 

The Journal noted that one woman's complaint 
forwarded to the Agsistant Secretary of Defense was, after 
several months, given to “a nameless military sergeant” for 
investigation. A letter sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture was answered by saying the matter was properly a 
state function, but the reply failed to identify the state 
agency or official who could help and did not refer the 
matter directly to a state agency. Tho Justice Department's 
contact man for the listening post was quoted as saying 
that he had not received any citizen letters forwarded to 
him, and had never heard of the listening post program. 
Another letter from a group of Black students concluded 
with "We shall all be very interested in seeing what comes 
of this attempt to reach yo... . . . we want to see if you 
care as much as it seems you do or if this letter winds up 
in a file or answered by a secretary . . ." The letter, 
according to the Journal. was never answered and ended up 
in a dead file. 

The listening post concept was discontinued at 
Philadelphia in January 1971--slightly over one year after 
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it had begun. The Philadelphia FIC continued its informa- 
tion functions but no longer acted as a listening post as 
well. The listening post concept was not tried at any 
other Federal Information Centers after the Philadelphia 
experience. According to the Washington, D. C., FIC 
Coordinator: ? 

Low volume of public response was primarily responsible 
for the decision to discontinue the operation. The 
public's reaction to having its letters answered by 
lower-level Federal officials rather than by the White 
House also contríbuted to the decision. 

An United Press International article appearing in 
the April 4, 1971, issue of the Cincinnati Enguirex, 
reported that the federal government ". . . has discovered 
that while its citizens may complain about government, they 
apparently don't bother to tell about it even when given 
the chance. *^ The article said: 

The /Philadelphia listening/ post was advertised as the 
answer to the problem of cutting through government red 
tape. The post. it was said, would enable the public 
to "go right to the top” with complaints or suggestions 
and would be the forerunner of a dozen more such 
posts. . . . Today there are no listening posts. The 
one in Philadelphia lasted less than 15 months. The 
others never got off the ground. 
The Philadelphia listening post received only about 250 
communications during its short life span. And while 
it was set up to get answers "from the top," the post 
itself had trouble at times piercing the bureaucratic 
red tape. 
The article said Richard Vawter, information director for 
the General Services Administration, reported that the 
project did not receive enough publicity. "It was difficult 


to keep it before the public,” Vawter was quoted as saying. 
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During the same month that the Philadelphia 


combined FIC-Listening Post opened. October 1969, President 
Nixon asked Virginia H. Knauer, Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs, to devise a program for dissemination of 
the information that the government accumulates through 
investigating and buying consumer products. As a result of 
her efforts, the President issued Executive Order 11566 of 
October 26, 1970, establishing the Consumer Product Informa- 
tion Coordinating Center, administered by the General 
Services Administration in cooperation with the White House 
Office of Consumer Affairs. ° 

The Center has two primary functions: to encourage 
the development of relevant and meaningful consumer product 
information as a by-product of government research, 
development and procurement, and to promote greater public 
awareness of existing government publications of interest 
to consumers. The Center works closely with various 
government Gepartments and agencies to determine which have 
potential data to produce relevant and meaningful consumer 
product publications, and encourages federal agencies to 
publish their information for the benefit of consumers. ^^ 

Through this interagency coordination, the Center 
reviews federal publications of consumer interest. identi- 
fies gaps in consumer product information, makes recommenda- 


tions for subjects to be covered in publications, eliminates 
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¿duplicate efforts, and aids the agencies in developing and 
publishing consumer information. Ô 

In addition, the Center conducts its own research: 
it distributes questionnaires to consumers to determine 
their information needs, conducts street interviews to 
ascertain the nature of the consumer audience, submits 
manuscripte of proposed consumer publications to consumer 
panels for review, and measures the offects of publications 
on consumers. ^^ The Center determines what areas of product 
information are of prime interest to consumers, how best to 
communicate with the consumer, how well government pamphlets 
are doing their jobs, and how they can be improved. ^9 

A Washington, D. C., distribution center stocks and 
disseminates consumer publications. Quarterly, a lé~page 
Conauner Product ¿Information index, listing about 200 
selected titles of consumer product publications and repre- 
senting the output of over 16 federal agencies. is published 
and distributed. About 75 per cent of the publications 
listed in the index are free or cost 20 cents or loss; a 


TË ege 


few are available ín Spanish as well as English. 
consumer publications deal with home appiiances, automo- 
biles, budgets, credit and financing, child care, ciothing 
and laundering. consumer protection, food, health, the 
natural environment. housing. landscaping and pest control. 
enc a variety of miscellaneous topics ranging from how to 
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prevent mildew to social security benefits." A weekly 
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newsletter, mailed to national, regional and local media, 
and to all major consumer organizations, highlights 
selected new publications. 

The index of publications is revised and published 
quarterly to add new publications, delete those for which 
there has been no demand, and to reflect seasonal demands. 
Over three million indexes are distributed each quarter 
through Congressional offices, federal offices, consumer, 
professional. educational and social groups in the private 
sector, and in response to mail requests prompted by mass 
media advertising. 3^ 

Begínning in March 1971, the Federal Information 
Centers around the country became major distribution points 
on index, but 





for not only the 
for consumer publications as well. Centers maintain a 
supply of the indexes for distribution to citizens, and 
most centers stock a variety of consumer publications for 


sale or free distribution. The stocks of publications at 


each center are revised quarterly to reflect new additions 
82 


and seasonal interests. 





Within one month after President Nixon's inaugura- 
tion, nine Federal Information Centers were in operation. 
The Philadelphia PIC, opening in October 1969, was the 
tenth, and under the President's encouragement, 15 more 


centers opened by mid-1970. 
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FIC's were not established in any logical sequence, 
such as in order of city size. The first eight centers 
were established in these cities which also served as 
regional headquarters for G6A administrators. The initial 
thinking at the program's outset was that centers would be 
established only in those cities with an organizatien of 
federal officials--such as a Federal Fxecutive Board (see 
Chapter IV, section titled “Mission and Organization”). 
After the first eight centers were established, the sequence 
in which later centers opened Gepended much on the initiative 
aná inflwence of the federal executive organizations and of 
the G&A regional officials. The requirement that there 
must be an organization of federal executives in a city 
before an FIC may be opened has since been canceled, 
however, 92 

Beginning in late 1969, a new feature, "tie-lines," 
was added to the program. In order to increase the number 
of citisens served by an FIC through telephone service, the 
government conceived of connecting distant cities with the 
centers through toll-free telephone service. These tie~- 
lines allow people in remote but near-by cities not served 
by an Pic to dial, from their homes and offices, toll-free 
local numbers that will connect them directiy with an FIC 
in a distant city. This system increases the number of 
people having direct access to a center with minimal adci- 
tional cost to the government. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 


example, has a tie-line connection to the Chicago FIC. 
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Birmingham, Alabama, and Charlotte, North Carolina, have 
toll-free tie~lines te the FIC in Atlanta, Georgia. By 
mid-1970, 16 such "remote" cities were connecteQ by tie-line 
to information centers ín major metropolitan areas. SS 

Aside Zrom the Philadelphia listening post experi- 
ment, the new information centers which opened under tho 
Nixon administration generally followed the Atlanta example 
in terms of size, staff and functions. The lone exception 
to this is the San Diego, California, information center 
which opened in March 1971. 

A White House press release of November 24, 1967, 
stated ehat 85 

In several cities, governors and mayors have expressed 
an interest in locating information centers concerning 
state and local services adjoining the federal centers 
to permit information on all government services in the 
same general location. 

In his October 27, 1969, memorandum to government 
officials concerning improved service to the public, 
President Nixon urged agency heads to ". . . explore the 
feasibility of combining government information and referral 
centers in a community into one public information center,” 
and, "State and local governments are to bo invited to 
participate so that a citizen might receive information 
relative to all levels of government from one central point 
in a community. "90 

In the case of the San Diego center, this idea 


became a reality. The San Diego center, properly identified 
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as a "Government Information Center” instead of a “Federal 
Information Center,“ is a unique innovation in that it is 
staffed. funded, supplied and operated jointly by federal, 
state, county and city governments. Citizens may query the 
center on any government matter, from the highest level of 
government to the lowest, and can expect to be referred to 
whichever public agency or official can best provide 
assistance. Publications distributed and sold by the 
center originate from all levels of government represented. 
The San Diego center is?” 

e . . A significant innovation . . . an attempt to be 
even more responsive to the public by providing answers 
to questions and solutions to problems concerning any 
phase of government. 
Except for the San Diego center, however, no other Federal 
Information Center is joined with information centers of 
other levels of government. 

The Federal Information Center program as of 
Movember 1, 1972, consists of centers in 36 major metropol- 
itan areas, with an additional 37 cities connected to these 
centers by toll-free tie-lines. The government estimates 
that this service reaches nearly 50 per cent of the Y. S. 
population. °? The growth of the program is summarized in 


the following table.9? 
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TABLE 1 


GROWTH OF THE FEDERAL INFORMATION CENTER PROGRAM 
BY FISCAL YEAR 





New New 
Fiscal Centers Total Tie-Lines Total Inquiries 
Yeara Opened Centers Added Tie-Lines Received 





1967 2 2 “ ~ 52,000 
1968 - 7 - - 960,000 
1969 2 9 > - 1, 343,000 
1970 16 25 16 16 2,079,000 
1971 4 29 2 i8 3,514,000 
1972 4 33 16 34 4,404,129" 
1973% 3 36 3 37 Incomplete 





aa fiscal year runs from July 1 of one year to 
June 30 of the following year and is identified by the 
calendar year in which it ends. Thus, fiscal year 1967 
ends on June 30, 1967. 


includes June 1972 data for Memphis, Tennessee, 
FIC which was not officially opened until July 17. 1972 
(FY 1973), but collected and reported inquiries for June 
1972 (PY 1972). Includes San Díego, California, FIC data 
for May and June 1972 only. During the period July 1, 1971, 
until May 1, 1972, San Diego did not separate city/county/ 
state information center inquiries from federal information 
center inquiries. Averaging San Diego's May-June 1972 data 
and applying this average to the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year, the "constructed" total inquiries for fiscal 
year 1972 would be 4,609,203. 


“zo Movember 1, 1972, only. 
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FOOTNOTES: CHAPTER III 


Iseo Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 
Jobmson: The Exercise of Power (New York: The New 
American Library, Ine. ء‎ 1966), pps. 7-13, and دو‎ 
Steinberg, 1 : 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FEDERAL IMPORMATION CENTER PROGRAM TODAY 


Organization and Mission 

Within the General Services Administration, the 
Federal Information Coordination Staff is part of tho 
Office of Public Affairs under direction of the Assistant 
Administrator. 

Among other things, tho Assistant Administrator: 
“Directs programs for congressional liaison, public infor- 
mation, business services, advertising, and small business." 
The Office of Public Affairs "Advíses and assists agency 
officials on matters of public affairs affecting GSA's 
relations with the public and news media. Conducts the GSA 
public information, business sorvices, advertising, and 
small business programs. al 

The position of Federal Information Coordinator was 
established December 3, 1971. Before then, the program was 
administered by the Special Projects office. Office of 
Public Affairs.” The PIC Coordination Staff "Develops plans, 
policies, and procedures for the establishment and operation 
of Federal Information Centers. „3 Recording to the FIC 
Coordinator, her job ". . . consists primarily of matters 
which concern the entire program: expansion, budget 
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allocation, promotion and any policy matters relating to 
the operation of the individual centers or the progran as a 
whole. "* 


The mission statement for the indivídual centers 


says an PIC: 


Serves as a central point for providing immediate and 
accurate information to the public on alil Federal pro” 
grams, and refers the public, as required, to the proper 
Government official or agency. 


Coordinates the development of the Federal information 
program with all local Federal activities, including the 
local Federal Executive Board. 


Collaborates with representatives of local Federal 
agencies in developing an effective system for 
referrals. 


Continually reviews and evaluates the information refer- 
ral operation and makes or recommencs improvements. 


An extract from the draft of the 1972/1973 edition of the 





describes center func- 


tions in these words: ° 


Operating in 35 major cities the FIC'a provide a 
central point for the immediate and accurate dissemina~ 
tion of information to the general public concerning 
the Federal Government. FIC's serve as a basic source 
of information relating to Government activities. 
Centers function as s convenient point to which the 
public can address questions relating to Government 
agencies. Questions may be addressed in person, by 
“ye or by letter. The Center's role is to provide 

t information requested or to direct the inquirer to 


3 مس‎ Federal agency or state or local government 


According to the GSA Director of Management Services, infor” 
mation concerning the PIC program did not appear in the 


1971/1972 or earlier editions of the V.A. Su Government 
Organization Manual because an organizational element 
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within GSA responsible for the program was not established 
until December 1971.’ 

Individual information centers are managed by GSA 
Administrators located in major cities. The 10 regional 
heacquarters and the areas they have cognizance over are: 

Region #) (Boston, Massschugettsa): Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont; 

Region #2 (New York. New York): New Jersey, New 
York, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands; 


Delaware, 





Washington, D. C., Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia; 

Region 44 (Atlanta, Georgia): Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee; 

Region #5 (Chicago. Illinois): Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan. Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 

Region $6 [Kansas City. Misacuci):+ Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska; 





ı Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas; 


Region #8 (Denver. Colorado): Colorado. Montana. 
Rorth Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; 





Arizona, 


California, Hawaii, and Nevada; and, 
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Region #10 (Auburn. Washington): Alaska, Idaho, 


Oregon, and Washington. 

Within each G&A regional headquarters the Director 
of Business Affairs has direct supervision of the program. 

Centers maintain close relationships with their 
city’s organization of federal officials. In most Fic 
cities, these officials are organized into a Foderal Zzec- 
utive Boarä (FEB), a Federal Executive Association (FRA), 
or both, depending on the number and echelon of officials 
in the federal community. 

At the program's outset, the philosophy was that 
each Federal Executive Board city would have a Federal 
Information Center. The first eight FIC’s were established 
in GSA regienal headquarters cities which alse have Federal 
Ewecutive Boards. The majority of centers thereafter were 
established in cities with only a Federal Executive Board. 
This philosophy changed as the program grew; beginning in 
1971 centers were established in cities with Federal Exacu- 
tive Associations. Recently, an FIC was opened in Houston, 
Texas, which has a Federal Businosszmen's Association, and 
the last FIC to open--Sacramento, California--has no organ- 
ization of federal officials. 

The concept for organizatíons of federal executives 
in cities outside of Washington, D. C., originated with 
President John F. Kennedy in 1961 to ". . . promote coopera- 


tion among Federal agencies in the field, and to serve as a 
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link for transmitting Presidentíal concerns directly to 
Federal officials located in major cities throughout the 
country. سے‎ In President Kennedy’s words; 

Although each Executive agency and its field organiza- 
tion have a special mission, there are many matters on 
which the work of the departments converge. Among them 
are nt and budgetary procedures, personnel 
policies, recruitment efforts, office space uses, 
procurement activities, public information duties, and 
similar matters. There are opportunities to pool 
experience anc resources, and to accomplish savings. 
These organizations are concerned with improving communica- 
tions between Washington and the fielá aná among federal 
officials in the field, encouraging cooperation among 
federal agencies in areas where cooperation is to their 
mutual advantage, and coordínating support for community 
activities. The existence of these organizations in a 
city is evidence of the number and complexity of federal 
agencies and functions in that پیم‎ 2 
The number of federal agencies represented on these 
boards and associations in FIC cities varies from 14 to 


14 The number of members, how” 


118, with an average of 45. 
ever, Goes not indicate the number of federal agencies or 
offices in a city. For example, the Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Federal Executive Board has 45 members but there 
are over 1,000 separate federal offices in the area. 15 

The relationship between an FIC and its organiza- 
tion of federal officials is basically that the FIC provides 
an information-cocrdination service for federal agencies. 


while the agencies--through their organization--provide 
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FIC's with input on functions, programs and personnel, anû 
aid in recruiting Fic staff and publicizing FIC services. 
-In a memorandum of August 13, 1969, President Nixon 
said he looked to these organizations of officials to give 
renewed emphasis to improving service to the public. +? in 
& memorandum of December i, 1969, to the chairman of the 
Federal Executive boards, Civil Service Commission Chairman 
Robert E. Hampton points out that the FIC's are important 
means for improving service to the public, and are an impor- 
tant responsibility of the organization. Hampton saidı?’ 
e o . the full cooperation of sach member of the FEB is 
essential if the Centers are to carry out the Presi- 
dent's objective of improving service to the American 
public. . . . It is essential that the Federal Executive 
Board work with GSA in providing wióe publicity so that 
citizens in the community know about the center . . . 
we will rely on the FEB to work out cooperative 
arrangements with state and local governments se that 
information about all Government activities can be 
provided by the Centers. 
Figure 1 depicts the organization of the PIC 


program within the General Services Administration. 18 


the Senter a 

All 36 Federal Information Centers are housed in 
federal buildings in their respective cities except one-- 
Seattle, Washington--which is in a leased building.  Twenty- 
six centers are in main lobbies of these buildings; the 
others are out of main traffic areas. 

The philosophy at the outset of the program was 
that centers should be located in a highly visible area 
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near a building's main entrance. Within the last year this 
has changed. In the words of the FIC Coordinator, +? 
Consistent with the desire to consider quality of 
service as important as quantity, it is considered 
preferable to avoid locating the PIC facility in a 
place where it assumes the role of building directory. 
A freestanding booth in the center of the lobby. in the 
Girect line of traffic entering the building attracts a 
great number of inquiries; however, it also ties up the 
time of Conter personnel with recoptionist-type 
questions. 
It is preferable to locate the FiC so that it is 
visually accessible to people entering the building (a 
booth or office opening directly onto the lobby area), 
but not necessarily in the direct line of traffic. In 
this way, the FIC can be relieved of the walk-in traffic 
which knows what they want and can concentrate on those 
who really are in need of help. 

An FIC should be "a door. not a doormat," the coordinator 

says. 

Centera are urged to have prominent signs located 
near building entrances which direct public attention to 
the assistance available at the FIC. Signs are to be 
visible from any angle of approach; mere lettering on the 
wall behind or beside the FIC is discouraged. “+ 

There is no standard size or design for an FIC 
facility. Number of personnel working the center, available 
space and competing interests determine size and configur- 
ation. The use of color and inviting decor is encouraged, 
limited only by funds and the imagination of FIC staff. 

Centers have from two to ll incoming telephone 
lines, excluding tie-lines. The average number of inconing 


telephone lines is 3.8; the mode is three. These incoming 
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lines are listed under one telephone number. A rotary 
switch distributes incoming calls to whichever of the lines 
is not busy. Most centers have a telephone circuit 
reserved for outgoing calls, normally used to call feceral 
agencies while an inquirer waits at the counter or on 
another telephone line. There is one telephone instrument 
for each member of the staff, plus ono or more “courtesy” 
telephones for use by citizens. 

Telephone circuits from tie-line cities are 
individually terminated and identified, 

The “courtesy” telephones st centers are for use by 
citizens to call Washington, D. C., or local officials if 
their inguiry warrants. 

None of the centers are open on Saturdays. During 
the work week, centers are open for the normal business 
day; the earliest opening time is 7:45 a.m and the latest 
closing time is 5:00 p.m. All are open during the noon 
hour. 

Twenty-three of the centers operate in cities which 
alse have city. county or state information centers under a 
variety of names. Only the San Diego FIC is physically 
combined with information centers of other levels of 
government. 

Twelve of the centers are served by Government 
Printing Office sales outlets in the same city. Eight of 
the centers have GPO bookstores in the same building and on 
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the same floor. 4 
Table 2 identifies the centers, tie-lines, and 


other pertinent data. e 


Personnel and Duties 

The Federal Information Center Coordination 5taff 
in Washington, D. C., consists of one full-time Civil 
Service employee, Joan C. Riordan, GS-13, who shares secre- 
tarial help with the GSA Director of Information and uses 
management trainees for special projects. 23 

Outside of Washington, D. C., the program has 105 
full-time and one part-time employees. Staff for a center 
varies from two to four people, with the average being 2.9, 
the mode three. Of the field employees, five are men and 
101 are women. One is an oriental, 12 are Spanish” 
Americans and 26 are Negroes. Twenty-seven persons at 16 
centers speak languages other than English. 

Total federal service for PIC employees varios from 
a few weeks to 33 years with the average being 12.1 years. 
FIC supervisors averege 15.6 years of feóeral employment; 
non-supervisory personnel average 10.3 years. Total service 
with the FIC program varies from a few weeks to six years; 
the average being 2.1 years. Except for three employees, 
ail had federal employment experience before coming to the 
FIC program. Center supervisors are normally in Civil 
Service grades G8-7 or G$-9. A breakdown of FIC personnel 
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by Civil Service grade is: GS-13, one; GS-9, 17; GS-7, 35; 
68-5, 42: G8-4, 11: GS-2, one. 


Extracts from the Classification Act and Wage-Board 


Position descriptions indicate the duties of FIC personnel: 254 


(Supexvisers): Follows policies and procedures estab- 
lished by the Federal Executive Board and the GSA 
Regional Administrator. . . . Guidelines consist of 
agency policies and programs, organizational charts, 
functional statements. locator lists, directories, own 
knowledge of organizations and their activities. and 
oral and written instructions. 








From sources such as organizational charts, functional 
statements, directories of offices and personnel, bene~ 
fits am services brochures, publications. and news 
media reports, evaluates material and determines that 
which will be made part of the library of cata and 
files of the information center. Visits and/or tele- 
phones maw, reorganized, and added agencies, depart” 
ments, courts, offices and related activities to obtain 
detailed and specific information concerning the 
functions, services, relationship with other activities, 
limits of concern or authority, departmental defini- 
tions and responsibilities, position and office titles, 
names of key persons, addresses and locations, and 
hours of operation. May obtain brochures and supplies 
of forms to offer or exhibit to information seekers. 


Provides information concerning local Governmental 
activities, agencies and services to the general public 
and Government representatives. furnishes basic infor- 
mation concerning services provided, location of 
activities, and hours of operation. . . . From infer- 
ences and vague requirements, determines most suitable 
method or route to obtain the desired information. . .. 


Decides and organizes most suitabla types and arrange- 
ments of information data, directoríes, lists, and 
related references.  Assures the references are changed 
to include additional and changes in information. 
Establishes special files to provide services peculiar 
to the locale. 


(Qthaxs): Provides in-depth oral and written informa” 
tion concerning Government activities and services to 
the general public, professional individuals, business 
firms, courts, civil defense offices, law enforcement 
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agencies, and other Government offices. Furnishes such 
information as location. hours ef operation, and 
specific functions of various Federal, state, and city 
agencies and their departments, emergency and law 
enforcement assistance, specific court and legal 
offices, ete. From vague or general queries, resolves 
specific needs of requestors by questioning them for 
definíte information so as to determine whether the 
problems refer to county, state, or Pederal Govern- 
mental activities. Prom knowledge of the variety of 
functions in each of the activities, directs the 
callers to the office or contact point concerned. 
Advises on such things as areas of concern, limits of 
authority, and other similar and related services 
offered by the various Governmental offices. 


Composes letters, memorandums, and brochures to explain 
a variety of procedures pertaining to Federal Govern- 
ment activities such as responsibilities of organiza- 
tions, agencies, installations, and offices, and advises 
on their programs, activities, and operations. Collects 
and gathers specific data, facta, and information to 
compose written, substantive, responsive replies to 
inquiries concerning such matters as foreign travel 
requirements, trade agreement points, procedures for 
purchasing from and selling to the Government, avail- 
ability and applicability of publications. validity of 
news articles, banking and loan requirements and 
procedures. pollution controls, employment opportunities, 
ete. è « o 


Contacts agencies to obtain and verify such information 

as functions of the organization; services rendered; 

location of offices; organizational arrangements; and 

titles and names of offices and individuals. Collects 

data to bring records, indexes, and references up to 

date. . هه‎ 

These duties do not describe all tasks performed by 

PIC personnel. A major additional duty is the Cistribution 
or sale of forms and publications. Also, personnel at 17 
centers perform service functions aside from information, 
referral and promotional tasks. Such duties vary from 
center to center and whether extra duties are performed and 


their nature depend on local circumstances and the initiative 
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of FIC staff as well as the wishes of local officials. 
Such duties performed at these centors include: conducting 
tours Of the federal building for civic groups and schools; 
performing Notary Public functions; filling out and 
explaining forma for the elderly and uneducated; writing 
letters for the elderly and uneducated; escorting the 
elderly or infirm to offices, elevators and taxis; providing 
an answering service for certain officials or for numerous 
officials during conferences; conducting tours of federal 
courts; arranging for federal officials to speak at local 
meetings and schools; translating letters and documents 
into English; and participating in local consumer, civic 
and welfare organizations. 

Due to the nature of their duties and extent of 
public contact, the quality of personnel manning a center 
is important. As Irving Kator points out in his report of 
the first pIC,25 

. . . people were needed who had strom feclings of 
empathy and understanding for the problems of others. 
Often the citizen does not know just how to phrase his 
problem; it takes tact and patience--and expertise at 
interviewing--to make a proper referral for service. 

Recruiting generally follows these steps: ^? FIC 
vacancy announcements are distributed to local federal 
agencies directly or through an organization of federal 
officials; GSA's Personnel Division reviews the applications 
and eliminates those not meeting the qualifications; a 


committee composed of one GSA representative (usually the 
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Regional Director of Business Affairs), a Civil Service 
Commission representative and a representative of the 
organization of federal officials reviews applications and 
interviews the most qualified; the committee makes recom- 
mendations and final selections are made by the GSA Regional 
Administrator, the senior Civil Service official in the 
region and the FEB/FEA chairman if there is such an organ- 
ization. 

The staff of a new PIC normally begins woxk three 
to four weeks prior to the scheduled opening. Under the 
supervision of another FIC, one week is spent preparing and 
becoming familiar with the new center's functional direc- 
tory. Another week consists of orientation sessions with 
representatives ef the federal agencies in the city to be 
served. Contact is made with state, county and city 
agencies to become familiar with their functions. The rest 
of the training is devoted te actual operation in an exist- 
ing FIC to become familiar with types of inquiries anc use 
of standard references. 

When a new employee joins an existing center, three 
weeks are normally devoted to orientation and training. 

One woek is spent becoming familiar with inquiries and 
reference materials. At least one week is spent learning 
the location, personnei and functions of federal and local 
agencies served. The remainder of the training is “on-the- 
job. ” 
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Where possible, PIC supervisors are encouraged to 
train a federal employee of another office in FIC duties to 
provide a substitute when a regular employee ís absent. 
Such training typically consists of three days of initial 
orientation and one training day every three months there- 
after. 

Annually, FIC supervisors attend seminars held by 
the PIC Coordinator to share experiences, resolve problems 


and learn new procedures. 


EIC Buet Aa 

Each Federal Information Center has a functional 
directory as its basic reference source. Directories cən” 
sist of alphabetically arranged functional headings under 
which are sub-functions, agencies, officials and telephone 
numbers. The number and type of listings depends on the 
nature and size of the federal community served, informa- 
tion needs of the city, the cooperation of officíals in 
developing a detailed, thorough directory, and the initia- 
tive of FIC staff in buiiding their directory. 

Size of these directories varias from 575 to 8,500 
listings. with 2.320 being the average. The directories 
are metal visible files mounted vertically wíth individual 
listings written on strips of removable paper. 

The functional directory for the first FIC (Atlanta) 
was the joint effort of GSA and American Telephone and 
Telegraph officials. A master index of federal functions 
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and services performed in the area was compiled, with about 
300 functional headings. This list was distributed to 
federal agencies in the area for them to indicate which 
services they performed under each of the headings, and the 
person and telepnone number where more information could be 
obtained. When the Atlanta FIC opened, the directory had 
1,100 listings. *' 

As each FIC was established, its functional direc- 
tery was outlined by an existing center. This skeleton 
list was then distributed among the federal agencies in the 
now city to complete the entries. Normally, the local 
organization of federal officials coordinates and supervises 
completion of the directory. 8 

For an FIC to perform its functions accurately. it 
is essential that the functional directory be updated with 
telephone number changes, additions and deletions of func- 
tions and services, personnel and program changes. Super- 
visors collect daily or, at the most, weekly, new or 
corrected references from each staff member and incorporate 
this information in the directory biweekly or more often. 29 

The individual agencies and officials are responsi- 
ble for informing FiC’s of any changes in their listings. 
FIC supervisors, however, say this is not often done en a 
timely basis. and staff time is regularly devoted to 
“purifying” the functional directory by calling an verify” 
ing sach listing. Civil Service Commission Chairman 
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30 “phe functional 


Hampton told FEB officials in late 1969: 
directory is the most important tool in the Center, and the 
cocperation of each agency is essential in assuring that 
the directory covers all Federal services in the area." 

Twenty-three FIC supervisors report that updating 
of functional directories by agencies is poorly dons. 

Eight supervisors said a few agencies are prompt but most 
are not. Three reported that most of the agencies are 
prompt and only a few are tardy. None of the supervisors 
said this important function was done well by all agencies. 
Other centers have not been operating long enough to have 
an opinion. 

Aside from the functional directory. supervisora 
maintain files of newspaper clippings, announcements, news” 
letters and other information indicating upcoming events, 
changes in programs, services and personnel. Centers also 


subscribe to various periodicals to keep staffs abreast of 


events. Such periodicals include daily newspapers, FEB/FEA 
newsletters, the Fedora) Times, weekly news magazines, 
Conaumer News. Changing Times and others. 
Other reference materials at the centers incluce 
Aa 8, Government Organization Kanual, the Congressional 
Directory. Korld Almanac. federal. city, county and state 
telephone directories and organization manuals. the Zip 
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Presidential Documents. and more. Centers with tie-line 
cities maintain references for the remote cities they serve 


as well as their own city. Other references held pertain 
to the particular agencies served and their programs and 
services. >. 

Centers have one functional directory for each 
staff member, and each member has his own copies of 
frequently-used references. 33 

An important source of information and assistance 
for the centers are agency "liaison contact" men--aptly 
called "trouble-shooters" by some supervisors. Each 
federal agency served is asked to designate a contact man 
who advises the FIC on changes in programs, personnel, 
telephone numbers and locations of offices, serves as a 
contact to consult on questions concerning that agency 
which the PIC cannot resolve, serves as a channel for 
objections to the way the FIC makes referrals, and serves 
as a contact for the FIC to xesolve complaints received 
from citizens about that agency. - 

Close liaison with city and federal telephone oper- 
ators is another important source of information for 
centers. 


PE "e submit three monthly reports to Washington, 


D. C., via GSA Regional Directors of Business Affairs. 
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The first is based on a daily statistical report 
reflecting number of inquiries received by the center. type 
of inquiry, e.g., telephone, walk-in or letter, and the 
agency to which the inquiry pertains. The agency concerned 
with the inquiry is noted whether the inqguiry required a 
referral to that agency or whether it was answered com- 
pletely by FIC staff. Requests for restrooms, telephones, 
city directions, etc., are excluded from the report. Tie- 
line inquiries are recorded for the agency concerned and 
again for the city from which the call originated. 
Inquiries resulting in referrals to more than one agency 
are recorded for each agency. ^ 

At the program's outset, personnel] were required to 
record the nature of each inquiry as well as statistical 
data. This proved too burdensome and the requirement was 
deleted. Subsequently and until July 1. 1972. all centers 
were required to record statistical data on a daily basis. 
Beginning July l, 1972, centers are assigned "sampling days” 
from Washington, D. C., and data are recorded for these 
designated days only. Under this system, statistical 
records are kept for six randomly-selected days each month. 
New centers record inquiries daily for their first four 
months of operation, however. Š 

A Washington-originated, pre-printed form ie used 
to record Gaily inquiries. This form lists 27 major federal 


agencies and subordinate offices for a total of 63 
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categories, including city, state, county and "miscellane- 
ous." The "miscellaneous" category includes inquiries to 
private organizations and federal agencies not on the form. 
If an agency not on the form receives 100 inquiries a 
month, however, centers are required to add an entry for 
that agency rather than include it under “miscellaneous. „37 

Of the 27 major agencies listed on the form, FIC 
supervisors report that a minimum of eight to the full 27 
are located in the cities they serve, with an average of 
23. The form, revised June 1972, does not list all federal 
agencies served by FIC's. Some agencies not on the form 
which receive inquiries include: Office of Price Stabiliz- 
ation, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Government 
Accounting Office, Government Printing Office outlet, 
Federal Maritime Commission, Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service, NASA, CIA, Civil Rights Commission, USIA, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, ABC, Office of Emergency 
Prepareäness, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Farm 
Credit Administration, and others. 

At the end of each month, these daily forms are 
consolidated on a similar form with columns for types of 
inquiries, agencies to which inquiries pertain, and a sec- 
tion to summarize telephone, walk-in, letter and total 
inguiries for the month, cumulative for the current fiscal 
year, and for the preceding fiscal year to the end of that 
month. This monthly report is forwarded to Washington, D. C. 
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The second monthly report is a narrative, discussing 
unusual problems in operating the center or resulting from 
special local events affecting workload, complaints 
received about FIC services or about other federal 
agencies, human interest stories, five of the more unusual 
inquiries received--unusual because of subject matter or 
newness of the topic--and contacts with news media or other 
groups for promotional purposes. Unique promotional tech- 
niques, ideas, complaints or suggestions for improvement in 
services are to be included in this report. ^9 

In Washington, D. C., these two reports are 
examined by the program coordinntor and are used as the 
basis for adjustments to staff, more publicity, identifying 
problems, obtainíng ideas and suggestions useful to other 
centers, and for compiling statistical recors of perform- 
ance. Informal feedback to federal agencies on the number 
of inquiries pertaining to that agency is furnished only 
when requested by the agency concerned. Requests for feed” 
back are, according to the coordinator, infrequent. Auto” 
matic data processing of information received from the 
centers is not used. °° 

The third monthly report submitted by the FIC's is 
a statistical report of consumer product information publi- 
cations sold or distributed free to citizens. It lists 


publication titles, number distributed. and monies collected. 


The report goes to the Consumer Product Information 
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Center in GSA. It is used as the basis for deleting 
publications for which there is little demand and for 
adjusting stocks of publications at the centers. ^? 

Reports are submitted to Washington vía the local 
GSA headquarters by the fifth working day of each month for 
the previous month's operation. 

Occasionally, FIC's have been required to submit 
zeports in response to regional requirements as well as 
national. For example, GSA Region #6 at one time required 
a "Sensitivity Report" of complaints received by an FIC 
cencerning the agencies served. ^ 

There is no regular report Or newsletter fron 
Washington to the centers. Information, suggestions and 
policy changes are reported to the field as required. 

All but eight of the centers sell consumer product 
information publications. Denver, Boston, Atlanta, kew 
York, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Kansas City 
do not sell these publications since there is a GPO book- 
store in the immediate vicinity of each of these centers-- 
in the same building, same floor. To avoid duplication of 
effort and because most consumer publications are printed 
by the GPO, the GPO bookstore sells the pamphlets., Instead 
of selling pamphlets, these eight centers display the 
popular ones and distribute only free pamphiets. 

All centers stock and distribute free indexes of 


consumer product publications. The number of consumer 
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product publications stocked by the centers for elther sale 
or free distribution averages 28. Eleven of the centers 
also distribute non-consumer product publications of the 
type also sold by the Government Printing Office. 

Centers are encouraged to display their publica- 
tions prominently and to direct attention to the display 
cases with signs not only in the vicinity of the FIC but in 
strategic locations throughout the building. *? 

An inhibiting factor in the sale of consumer publi- 
cations is that many of these publications are available 
free fron the originating goverment agencies and also from 
the GPO bookstores. *? 

Teble 3 contains data on the sale and free distri- 
bution of consumer product informetion publications for the 
period March 1. 1971--when they were first distributed 


through FIC's--to June l, 1972.^^4 


More recently, PIC supervisora say their most popu- 
lar consumer publications include: Consumer Product 





Aside from publications, all but nine of the 
centers distribute blank forms to citizens. The type of 
forms distributed varies from center to center, depending 
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en the number and type of agencies served, seasonal 
demands, the initiative of officiels in using the FIC's as 
distribution points, the initiative of PIC personnel in 
asking for the forms. and the relationship with non- federal 
agencies in the case of non” federal forms. 

Federal blank forms distributed include: FCC 
license applications for amateur and citisens' band oper- 
ators, Peace Corps and VISTA applications, order blanks for 
GPO and consumer produet information pamphlets, Civil 
Service Job applications, passport applications, social 
security number applications, requests for search of census 
data, requests for statements of social security earnings. 
federal income tax forms, bidders’ mailing list applica- 
tions, Consumer Jiews subscription forms, applications for 
veterans’ benefits and information, blank imwunization 
forms for foreign travel, government purchasing end sales 
directory applications. requests for information from mili” 
tary records, immigration and alien registration forms. 
price stabilization forms, requests for changes in social 
security records, postal service change of address cards, 
and applications for copyrights and patents. 

Twenty-two of the centers stock and distribute non- 
federal forms and publications. These include: state 
income tax forms, information on adult education courses, 
state and city maps. state park information, city library 


events, "crisis center” information, state consumer 
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9 
protection information, consumer complaint forms, visitors’ 
guides, state real estate tax refund applications, fishing 
and hunting regulations and license applications, voter 
registration cards, bus and transit schedules and maps, 
ferry echedules, weltare information, tourist promotional 
material, and drivers’ license applications anû instruc” 
tions. 

The heart of the FIC operatio; ís, of course, the 
receipt and answering of inquiries from citizens. 

For many inguiries, FIC personnel do not provide 
the substantive information requested, but refer inquirors 
to the appropriate federal agency. On routine and 
recurrent questions--the "where to" and "when to" types-- 
complote answers by FIC personnel are encouraged. On 
complicated questions, personnel do the necessary research 
to provide the information necessary to clearly define the 
inquirer's need. 5 

When referrals are made, the inquirer is told which 
ageney deals with his particular problem and the specific 
office within that department. Where possible. inguirers 
axe given the name of the individual to be contacted. 

If a question pertains to several federal agencies 
or both federal and non” federal agencies. the inquirer is 
given the range of referral points and told which office is 
the best starting point. 


Referrals are not normally made to congressional 
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offices unless the inquirer specifically requests it. In 
that case, a check is made with a congressional staff menber 
before referring the call. 

Employees are urged to give accurate referrals in 
order to prevent the citizen from being shuffled from one 
office to another. Staff members make whatever "rescarch" 
telephone calls are necessary while the inquirer waits, or 
they will do the research and later return the inquirer's 
call. In some cases when research calls are necessary, the 
staff will ask the federal official concerned to call the 
citizen back. FIC operating prececures, however, point out 
that this approach is risky: 45 

Other sgency personnel, not ns oriented towerd service 
to the public as the FIC’s, may not feel impelied to 
place the call as indicated. Therefore, it is recom 
mended that you use discretion in adopting this 
approach. It is also recommended that whenever time 
permits, you follow-up with the inquirer to ascertain 
if he received a satisfactory response. 

When a referral is made, FIC personnel are 
instructed to impress the inquirer with their concern for 
the quality of FIC service, and to ask that the inquirer 
notify the FIC if he does not receive satisfactory or suffi- 
cient information. If an inquírer reports that he did not 
receive a satisfactory response, PIC staff go through the 
referral process again and actively assist the inquirer to 
obtain the needed information. 

Operating procedures also explain; ^7 


The FIC must be the judge of whether you are giving an 
accurate referral and whether research on your part is 
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required. . . . assess. besed upon past experience, the 
reliability of information obtained in the process of 
researching. Assess also the intelligence of the 
inguirer and his apparent ability to carry the ball for 
himself. 

When FIC personnel are unable to find the answer to 
a question, they cali the GSA Regional Director of Business 
Affairs, the Washington, D. C., FIC Coordinator, or any 
Washington office for assistanco. Telephones are available 
at centers for citizens to talk with Washington or local 
officials if appropriate. 

The centers receive few complaints as such, 
according to supervisors and the FIC Coordinator. Receiving 
and disposing of complaints is not a part of the FIC 
mission. Much of what they do receive in this category is 
of the “to whom do I complain" type. Legitimate complaints 
which can be readily angwered by the staff or by another 
agency are resolved. For other complaints, center personnel 
are instructed to deal tactfully with the caller and suggest 
that he write his congressman, or whoever might be 


appropriate. 4e 


For January through March of each year, supervisors 
report that inquiries pertaining to taxes, elien registza~ 
tion, holidays, weather, Social Security and Selective 
Service predominate xt most centers. Passports, summer 
employment, travel and recreation areas are the most common 
inquiry categories for April through June. For July through 


September, inguiries on travel, recreation, agriculture, 
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162 
student employment, and federal education assistance are 
the most popular. For the final three months of each year, 
inguiries on voting. employment, postal regulations and 
taxes predominate. 

There are also area differences in the typos of 
inquiries received. For example. cities serving as ports 
of entry report large numbers of inquíries on alien regis- 
tration, immigration and naturalization, foreign travel and 
passports. Cities serving agricultural areas or inland 
waterways receive large numbers of inquiries on those 
functions. Centers in cities close to Canada or Mexico 
receive large numbers of inquiries on customs regulations, 
travel restrictions and immunization requirements. Centers 
in the West report popular inguiry categories are recreation 
and travel. Centers in cities with large universities 
receive many inquiries on fedérai scholarships. loans and 
on summer or part-time federal employment for students. 
Centers in the northern states are concerned with weather 
and road conditions. Those serving Florida's retirement 
communities report inguiries relating to Medicare, Social 
Security and other programs for the elderly are popular. 

In addition to inquiries pertaining to federal 
agencies and programs, the centers receive inquiries on 
programs and services administered by state, county and 
city agencies. Listings for non~federal agencies are part 


of the functional directories, ami FIC‘'s provide referral 
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service for non- federal questions just as they do for 
federal. Generally speaking. however, non-federal listings 
are not as detailed and thorough ag federal listings. The 
extent and accuracy cof non~feceral listings depends on the 
willingness of non-federal offices to cooperate with the 
FIC and with the city's organization of federal officials. 
In those cities where there is an information center fox 
local government. this problem is reduced. 

Supervisors report that non~federal inquiries 
pertaining to welfare, food stamps. voter registration, 
birth records, state taxes, business licenses, unemployment. 
consumer protection, law rent housing. motor vehicle 
licenses, job training, and hunting and fishing licenses 
predominate. 

Seven centers report that at various times of the 
year for varying periods of time, representatives from 
other federal agencies physically work at the FIC in order 
to give detailed information on popular questions. An 
additional six centers report that they are investigating 
the possibility of such additional service. Others have 
net been in operation leng enough to initiate this service. 

Agencies which have representatives at FIC's at 
different times of the year include internal Revenue 
Service, Immigration and laturalization, State Department 
(passports), Peace Corps recruiters, ACTION, Railroad 


Retirement Board (claims). Veterans’ Administration for 
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housing and job counseling, and the Social E£acurity 
Administration. 

Several centers report that telephone “hot-lines” 
are sometimes installed at the FIC's to connect citizens 
Girectly with agency officials during a time of the year 
when questions on a specific topic are heavy, e.g., tole- 
phones to the Interna] Revenue Service offices during the 
first three months of a year. 

Letter inquiries receive slightly different 
handling than do telephone or walk-in inquiries. For 
letters, FIC personnel themselves write the appropriate 
federal agency. enclosing the inguirer’s letter or a copy. 
and ask that the agency supply the inquirer with the 
necessary information. In some cases. centers will first 
obtain the information from the agency concerned and then 
write the inguirer themselves. in most cases, when a 
letter is referred to an agency, the staff will write the 
inguirer and tell him what disposition has been made of his 
letter. ^? 

Program officials base their estimates of the 
program's effectiveness primarily on the volume of inquiries 
handled by the centers. The generally increasing volume of 
inquiries handled by the centers is considered sufficient 
evidence of the program's success. Also, the general lack 
of complaints concerning FIC service is poínted to as 
evidence of effectiveness. Beyond these methods, there 
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have been no examinations of the program's performance or 
effectiveness. ^9 

Table 4 compares total inquiries received for 
fiscal year 1971 and fiscal year 1972. Table 5 indicates 
inquiries recoived, by center and by type of inquiry, for 
fiscal year 1972. Table 6 indicates the agencies concerned 
with inquiries for this same period. Figures 2 through 5 
depict fluctuations ín inquiries, overall, by type, and hy 
۳26, 

Appendix A lists a sample of interesting inquiries 
reported by PIC supervisors, and is included ín this report 
to illustrate the range of inquiries received by the 6. 





Whenever a new FIC is opened or a tie-line city 
added to an existing center, GSA's Washington, D. C., head- 
Quarters issues a press release to advertise the program 
and its services to the cities involved. In addition, the 
FIC Coordinator attempts te issue a national release on the 
program at least every four months. Press releases on the 
consumer product information program are planned whenever 
major changes occur in the information available, or at 
least every four months. "^ 

The GSA Regional Directors of Business Affairs are 
responsible for establishing and maintaining media contacte 
in Fic and tie~line cities. Publicity from Washington 
flows through these directors to local media. Aside from 
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TABIE 4 


FIC INQUIRY DATA: FY 1971 AmD PY 1972 








Ranking 
Total Total By Total 
Inquiries Inquiries Inquiries 
Center Opening Date PY 1971 FY 1972 1972 
Albuquerque Feb. 13, 1970 73,154 141,717 15 
Atlanta July 11, 1966 236,001 246,360 5 
Baltimore Mar. 9, 1970 86,4706 83,505 22 
Boston Mar. 15, 1968 373,494 431,421 1 
Buffalo Mar. 15, 1968 33,526 81,436 23 
Chicago Apr. 15, 1968 270, 866 232,570 7 
Cincinnati June 5, 1970 155,682 225,259 8 
Cleveland Apr. 30, 1970 192,139 210,063 10 
Denver Apr. 25, 1968 191,455 164,629 12 
Detroit Mar. 30, 1970 86,522 90,580 21 
fort Worth May 23, 1968 171,050 171,986 11 
Honolulu May 4, 1970 52,175 71,871 24 
Houston June 23, 1972 No data 10,801 30 
Indianapolis June 16, 1972 No data 1,028 34 
Kansas City Apr. 24, 1967 137,594 143,660 13 
Los Angeles Feb. 23, 1969 247,026 260,911 4 
Louisville May 15, 1972 Ho data 7,154 32 
Memphis July 17, 1972 No data 2,756 33 
Miami Mar. 1, 1970 94,722 142,196 14 
Minneapolis Feb. 27, 1970 72,991 104,830 20 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 





Ranking 
Total Total By Total 
Inquiries Inguiries Inquiries 
Opening Date FY 1971 FY 1972 1972 
Apr. 27, 1970 146,069 214,016 9 
Mar. 26, 1970 81.921 122,542 16 
Jan. 31 1969 2 345,014 2 
Nov. 16, 1971 No data 27,955 29 
Nov. 1, 1971 No data 34,346 28 
Oct. 28, 1969 41,173 52,539 27 
Apr. 15, 1972 Mo data 8.378 31 
Har. 2, 1970 102.893 4 19 
Mar. 13, 1970 43,521 63,298 25 
Oct. 24. 1972 No data No data 36 
Aug. 29, 1972 No data No data 35 
Mar. 5, 1971 No data 246, 096 6 
(41,016) 
June 3, 1968 273,665 278,128 3 
Oct. 20, 1970 23,182 56,541 26 
May 15, 1970 91,681 108,353 18 
Juna l, 1971 9.715 120.646 17 





3,514,059 4,609, 203 
(4,404, 129) 





san Diego data are constructed using the average 
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for recorded May-June 1972 data; for July 1. 1971. to May i. 
1972, San Diego dic not separate federal information center 
inguiries from non~federal information center inguiries. 
Totals reflect these constructed data. Figures in 
parentheses are actual data. 
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TABIZ 6 


INQUIRY REFERRAL DATA, JULY 1, 1971, TO JUME 30, 1972 









Per Cent 
of Total 
Agency Inquiries 
Department of Treasury 14.9 
Department of Health, Education & Welfare 9.0 
Department of Justice 8.3 
Department of State 7.4 
Civil Service Commission 6.9 
Veterang Administration 5.2 
Department of Defense 4.3 
Department of Labor 3.4 
Department of Housing & Urban Development 3.4 
Department of Commerce 3.3 
General Serviceg Administration 83 
Selective Service 2.1 
U. S. Postal Service 1.9 
Department of Agriculture 1.7 
Department of Transportation 1.7 
Department of Interior 1.6 
Small Business Administration 1.6 
Federal Communications Commission 1.2 
Environmental Protection Agency 1.1 
Federal Trade Commission 1.0 
Office of Economic Opportunity 0.7 
National Labor Relations Board 0.6 
Federal Reserve Bank 0.5 
Securities and Exchange Commission 0.4 
Railroad Retirement Board 0.4 
Interstate Commerce Commissicn 0.3 
Miscellaneous 6.7 
State 3.8 
City 1.8 
County 1.7 
100.0% 





aguch as Better Business Bureau, private organiza” 
tions, and feceral agencies not listed on preprinted 


inguiry data sheets. 
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releases to the printed media, Washington distributes spot 
announcements for television public service time, aná some 
radio announcements. Radio announcements have not received 
the same emphasis as television because of the feeling that 
for the effort expended, television and newspaper announce- 
ments will reach more people. Officials are now, however, 
Geveloping foreign language radio spot announcements. 83 

FIC staff are encouraged to supplement the efforts 
of Regional Directors in establishing and maintaining media 
contacts and are authorized to answer media inguiries. 

They are encouraged to develop contacts with those in the 
media most likely interested in FIC services: consumer, 
food and women's editors, action-line columnists, feature 
writers and "talk show" personalities. Staff are urged to 
contact major daily newspapers, foreign language newspapers, 
ethnic and small town dailies, weeklies in city suburbs, 
city magazines, network, educational and local television 
and radio. ?4 

Publicity emphasis is given to those cities directly 
served by an FIC; tie-line cities receivo less emphasis. 

In those cities with organizations of federal 
offícials, monthly newsletters serve to publicize the 
program among federal agencies. 

The FIC program is not advertised outside of the 
immediate and tie-line cities served. According to the pro- 
gram coordinator, this is done to eliminate misunderstanding 
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on the part of people living outside these cities who might 
not realize that telephone calls to an PIC are not toll- 
free outside of the cities served. The program receives no 
intended publicity in any area where a person cannot 
readily get to a center or where it would cost money to 
call a center. According to the coordinator. in January 
1972 a GGA official appeared on the "Today Show" and 
mentioned the FIC program and services. Officials state 
that this publicity prompted a large number of telephone 
calls to FIC’s. Many of the calls were collect and could 
not be accepted; others were billed to the inquirers. This 
misunderstending. it was said, did little to enhance the 
image of the program.” > 

In response to questions as to how often the program 


is mentioned in news media serving FIC cities, supervisors 


report the following: 


TABLE 7 


RESPONSES OF FIC SUPERVISORS TO MOW OFTEN FIC PROGRAM 
IS MENTIONED IN LOCAL NEWS MEDIA 


Responses by Medium 





Frequency of Mention 
Newspapers Television Radio 


Monthly or more often 3 16 3 
Every other month or so 4 6 3 
A couple times per year 15 4 
Once a year or less often 9 9 
Don't know--not opened long 

enough 12 


hh‏ لہ 





Total 36 36 36 
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A primary means of advertising the FIC program is 


through local telephone directories. All FIC supervisors 





say special attention is given the program in these 
directories. Typically, the telephone number for an FIC is 
listed alphabetically in the U. 8. Government listing, 
under "frequently called numbers," in both white and yellow 
pagos. in a ruled box at the beginning of the government 
section, and frequently in a ruled box on numerous pages 
throughout the government section under the heading of 
"Need More Help? Call...” or “Have a Problem but Don't 
Know the Agency? Call. .. ." Most supervisors report 
that the FIC talephone number appears at least four times 
in each telephone directory. and sometimes six. 

Beyond formal publicity and telephone directories, 
much is left to the initiative of the centers to bring the 
program to more people. Staff members are encouraged to 
make contact with local service organizations. social clubs. 
business associations, welfare agencies and other social 
service related agencies to introduce the program and offer 
assistance. Many FIC personnel are active in community 
affairs and draw attention to the program and its services 
through publicity on their other activities. 

Fourteen FIC supervisors have developed their own 
promotional methoós to bring their services to more citi- 
zens. These methods include: 


- Displaying posters advertising the program ín 
federal and local government buildings; 
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- Enclosing business cards or pamphlets describing 
the program in materials mailed to inguirers; 


- Placing brochures on the program at federal, 
state, county and city offices, libraries. community 
centers, schools and private organizations; 

- Placing inquiry forms at state fairs and exposi- 
tions which, when completed by a citizen, are forwarded to 
the FIC and answered by telephone; 


- Stamping all literature distributed with the 
telephone number of the FIC; 


~ Attending meetings of community service organiza- 
tions, neighborhood centers, civic groups, and civic 
offícials to introduce and explain the program; 

- Arranging for installation of special tolephones 
in post offices and other federal buildings for direct 
contact with the center; and, 

- Meeting with local newspaper officials who 
operate "action line" columns to let them know where to 
refer questions on government matters. 

Use of these methods is reported to Washington, 

D, C., in the monthly narrative report. 

Of the 22 centers which employ no additional pro- 
motional methods, some have not been operating long enough 
to devise such programs. Others employ no promotional 
methods other than the formal publicity originating with 
Washington or regional officials. Several supervisors 
report that they de not desire additional publicity or 
methods to seek out inguiries beyond that necessary to make 
their presence known. The number of inquiries currently 
received, they say, taxes the capability o£ their staffs to 
handle them in the desired manner. More inquiries would 


require more people. 
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Several of the centera have locally produced cards 
or pamphlets for distribution which briefly describe the 
program and give a center's telephone number. 

In mid-August 1972, GSA produced a 4-by-8 inch, 
eight-page pamphlet titled “Federal Information Centers: 
Your Government Responds,” which generally describes the 
FIC program and lists the centers (except for Sacramento), 
addresses and telephone numbers, and telephone numbers for 
tie-line cities. 50 

The pamphlet says: 

The Federal Information Centers, operated by the 
General Services Administration in cooperation with the 
Civil Service Commission, form a nationwide citizen 
assistance network designed to advise you on the correct 
and the closest government office to help with your 
particular question or problem. The Federal Information 
Centers translate HUD, IRS and DOT, SBA and FIC into 
services, programs aná people. 

The first page of the pamphlet quotes President 
Nixon: “We must make the government more responsive to the 
people we servo." 

The pamphlet says that government offers such a 
wide range of programs and services that ít ís not surpris- 
ing that people sometimes get confused about where to turn 
for information, and explains: 

The specialists Zat the FIC dE can dírect you to the 
correct and closest government office to get an answer 
to your question or, in some cases, provide the full 
information on the spot. In addition to Federal 
information, the Centers attempt to answer any questions 
that deai with state and local government. 


The purpose of the Information Centers is to assure 
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that you will not be transferred from office to office 
before you finally reach the right people to help 
YOU, < e e 
I£ you do not speak English, the centers can still help. 
In most of them, you will find bilingual information 
specialists, If they cannot speak your language, they 
will find someone who can. 

A variety of bookleta about consumer products, free or 
nominally priced, are available at the centers as well 
as other brochures describing government programs of 
interest to you. 
This pamphlet is the first originated by GSA 
Washington, D. C.. headquarters concerning the FIC program, 
One thousand copies of the pamphlet were distributed to 


each Federal Information Center in late August 1972. 


Financing. the ورن‎ 

At the program's outset, Federal Information 
Centers recorded all inquiries re ferred to or pertaining to 
each of the federal agencies served. The tabulations were 
then consolidated in Washington, D. C., and each of the 
major agencies served by the program was then asked to pay 
a proportionate share of the program's cost. This procedure 
proved burdensome and was terminated in 1969 in favor of the 
current method. 7 

Presently, 16 federal departments and agencies 
Share equally in the cost of operating the PIC program .. 
The cost for operating the program (excluding publications 
and forms distributed) in fiscal year 1972 was $1,408,000, 
er $88,000 per major agency. This covers operating expenses, 
salaries, telephone service and supplies. The 16 agencies 
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83 
which share the cost of the program ares Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Coamerce. Department of Defense, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Department of Interior, 
Department of Justice, Department of Labor, Department of 
Treasury, Department of Transportation, Civil Service Com” 
mission, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Veterans' Administration, Small Business Administration. 
General Services Administration. aná the U. 8. Postal 
Service, 79 

A change in the financing of the program is 
presently being considered by Washington, D. C., officials. 
Essentially, this change involves obtaining more funds from 
more agencies then the present 16. This is merely a 
proposal at this stage, and 1f£ adopted, it wuld not be 
implemented until fiscal year 1975 (July 1, 1974).°” 


Future 3 

Beyond this proposed financing change and the 
opening of the 36th FIC in Sacramento, California, 
October 24, 1972, there are no completed plens at this time 
for the opening of any additional Federal Information 
Centers. | 

Officials are, however, considering opening a 
center in Washington, D. C., in the future, but this is 
merely a consideration at this tine. 

According to the FIC Coordinator, the previous 
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philosophy was that since Washington, D. C., was essen“ 
tially one big federal community, a Federal Information 
Center was not needed. This thinking, plus limited funds, 
placed a low priority on a Washington center despite 
Washington's status as a large population center. With tho 
prospect of additional funds, this philosophy is being 
revised. 

The FIC Coordinator points out that a number of 
questions must be answered before a Washington, D. C., FIC 
is a reality. For example, should the center service 
tourists as well as federal employees and Washington citi- 
zens? Will the center become a resource for the whole 
nation as well as for the District of Columbia? With the 
abundance of federal buildings in Washington. where will 
the center be located to maintain its "neutrality" plus 
appeal to walk-in customers? Should the FIC refer callers 
to the information offices of the various agencies in 
Washington, or should it bypass oach agency's "information 
center” and refer inquiries directly to a specific office 
and official??? 

Officials are also considering a number of other 
efforts which will enhance the service provided. For 
example, GSA has begun work on radio spot announcements in 
Spanish as well as in English. Consideration is being 
given to the use of a standard state-wide telephone number 


that will put citizens anywhere in a state in toll-free 
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195 
contact with an FIC. They are also considering a semi- 
automatic referral service to allow an FIC staff member to 
dial the agency desired by an inquírer, rather than meraly 
giving the inguirer a number to call or signaling the 


operator to transfer the ca11, 91 


A few centors already 
have this feature. 

Aside from these plans, officials express the 
belief that expansion of the program has almost reached the 
point of diminishing returns where opening additional 
centers will not serve enough people to justify costs. 
Plus, they say, the program is running out of cities which 
have sufficient federal agencies to warrant a center. 52 

Officials zeport no indications that the program is 
to be curtailed in any way or that there will be any major 
change or decrease in services provided, or any decrease in 
funds below the present level. Ali indications are that 
the program will continue essentially ag it is, with minor 
changes to enhance service, with some limited expansion. 


and with the promise of more funda. 
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CHAPTER V 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE FEDERAL INFORMATION 
CENTER PROGRAM 


General 

During October-November 1972, an examination of the 
FIC program wag conducted in two phases. The first phase 
was concerned with obtaining data on the program's perform- 
ance beyond that available from existing records. The 
Questions it sought to answer were: 

- Of all inquiries received by a center, what 
proportion is answered completely by FIC personnel and what 
proportion is referred to other agencies? 


- How do citizens find out about the program and 
its services? 


- What proportion of citizens use the service for 
the first time. aná what proportion are repeat users? 


- For what general purposes do inquirers want the 
information they seek? 


~ Of the inguiries received, which agencies receive 
what proportion? 


~ Of the inquiries referred to federal agencies, 
how well are these inquiries answered by the agencies? 


— What subjects are of concern to the users of the 
FIC service? 


The second phase of the examination tested the hypothesis 
that citizens served by Federal Information Centers will 
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exhibit more favorable attitudes toward the government than 
citizens not served, and citizens served by the program 
will exhibit more favorable attitudes toward the government 


than they did before the program was established. 


Federal officials cooperated fully in the conduct 
of this phase of the study. No restrictions were placed on 
the study which limited the information of primary interest. 
No examination of the program similar to this study had 
previously been conducted by the government. A general 
agreement between the author and the program coordinator 
was that: 

- The study should not impair the primary function 
of the centers, i.e., it could not be go time-consuming 
that center staff would be unable to perform its duties or 
that citizens would not be served in the manner intended; 

- Conter supervisors would not participate in the 
study to the same extent as other personnel due to other 
demands placed on them; 

- The study should not he used to reach conclusions 
concerning the efficiency of individual centers; it was to 
be used to examine the program as a whole; 

- Since the study was being done by federal 
employees, it would not be used to evaluate non” federal 
agencies in the same way as federal agencies were to be 
evaluated in terms of their responses to inguiries. 

All program employees were advised of the purpose 
of the study and the questions it hoped to answer. They 
were told it was being conducted as part of this thesis, 
and for no other purpose, except they were advised by the 


FIC Coordinator that the information obtained might be of 
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value to the government. 

Permission to conduct the study was obtained by the 
FIC Coordinator from General Services Administration and 
Civil Service Commission officials in Washington, D. C. 
Federal officials outside of Washington, D. C.--other than 
FIC employees--were not advised of the study. 

All Federal Information Centers participated in the 
study except for Sacramento. California, and San Diego, 
California. Sacramento was deleted since it had opened too 
recently (October 24. 1972); San Diego was deleted because 
of its integration with other government information 
centers. Thus, 34 FIC's participated. 

Each participating FIC was randomly assigned to a 
study day during the period October 30-November 10, 1972. 
Alternate days were provided in the event a center was 
unable to conduct the study due to absences of personnel or 
other limiting factors. For each study day, center person- 
nel were asked to record certain information on qualifying 
inquiries as they were received, and either ask questions 
of the inguirers at the conclusion of the inguiries, or 
later call inguirers back to ask questions. 

Requests for publications dispensed by the centers, 
inquiries referred or pertaining to city, county, state or 
private organizations and agencies, requests for restrooms, 
telephones, city directions, etc., were all excluded from 


the study. Inquiries which qualified were telephone or 
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walk-in inquiries which were either answered completely by 
FIC personnel or were referred to federal agencies for 
answer. Centers were provided with printed forms which 
specified certain times, and were asked to record the first 
qualifying inquiry received after the time specified. 

Since FIC supervisors respond to inquiries with 
different frequency than non-supervisory personnel, and 
because supervisors have other cuties which could net be 
impaired, they were permitted to use another sampling basis 
for recording inquiries. Supervisors were asked to record 
qualifying inquiries on a systematic sampling basis depend- 
ing on their work load and work habits. 

Centers were provided with detailed instructions 
and scripts for the study. A pretest of instructions, 
forms and procecures was conducted at the Baltimore, Mary- 
land, FIC during October 1972. 

For inquiries answered completely by FIC personnel, 
the study asked that certain information be recorded at the 
time of the inquiry. For inquiries referred to other 
agencies, personnel were asked to record upon receipt 
certain information, ané then to advise the inquirer that as 
part of a study of federal services, the FIC would contact 
the inguirer later to see if his question was adequately 
resolved. Those citizens who agreed to participate were 
asked for their names and telephone numbers. From three to 


14 days after the initial inguiry, center personnel 
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attempted to contact the inquírer and ascertain other 
information. 

Because of the possibility that some citizens may 
be reluctant to give an evaluation of one federal agency to 
another federal agency. a random selection of inguirers was 
ealleö by the Author to check their responses. No 
discrepancies were found. 

A criticism of this study is that it is valid only 
for the time of the year during which it was conducted. 
There are seasonal variations betwen the types of 
inquiries received and agencies to which inquiries are 
reforred, there are soasonal variations in publicity and in 
the extent to which centers solicit inquiries--all of which 
affect the nature of inguiries, agencies receiving 
inquiries, and other responses. Nevertheless, the data 
provide insights into operation of the program, the people 
who use the program and the agencies served. 

Overall, 1,407 inquiries were received as part of 
the study.  Ninety-two per cent of the persons submitting 
inquiries agreed to participate in all or part of the study. 

Of those answering the question, 75.2 per cent said 
this was their first contact with a Federal Information 
Center; 24.8 per cent said they had used the service at 
least once before. 

An examination of inquiries indicates that 52.4 per 
cent were answered completely by FIC personnel while 47.6 
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per cent were referred to other agencies. Over one-third 
(34.1 per cent) of the inquirers knew what agency they 
needed when they called the FIC, and wanted only a locetíon 
or telephone number; 60.4 per cent did not know which agency 
could help with their problems. The remainder (5.5 per 
cent) could not be categorized. 

Table 8 indicates where inguirers said they found 


out about the FIC program and services: 








TABIE 8 
WHERB INQUIRERS SAY THEY FOUND OUT ABOUT FIC PROGRAM 
1۳1, 2 
Proportion of 
Source Inquirers 
From a friend 7.9% 
From the telephone boox 47.9 
From radio announcements 2.6 
From television announcements 3.5 
From newspapers 2۰ 1 
From a federal (PTS) telephone operator 2.0 
From an information/directory assistance 
(411) operator 10.4 
By accident--walked in off the street 8.6 
From another federal agency 11.7 
Don't remember, don't know 2. 6 
Other (teachers, lawyers, etc.) 0.7 





100. 0% 





Certainly some respondents may not have remembered 
accurately where they found out about the program, or they 
might have heard of the program from saveral sources and 


reported only the most recent or the one that made the 
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greatest impression. Nevertheless, the data seem to 
indicate that effort to publicize the program in local 
telephone directories is warranted, while efforts to publi- 
cize the program in the mass media have been far less 
successful. But a person learns from his telephone direc- 
tory or telephone operator that there is such a thing as an 
FIC nearby when he has formad a Question and is searching 
fox the appropriate agency to contact. The mass media 
reach a large number of people. but faw probably have 
questions formed at the time and axe waiting to be tola 
where to call. Should they recall from the mass media that 
there is such a thing as an FIC program, it is unlikely 
that they would remember the center telephone number, and 
would search a directory or contact an operator to find the 
number. The principles of selective exposure and selective 
retention are important in that individuals perceive and 
recall that information which appears to them to satisfy 
some personal need. A message received via the mass media 
may go virtually unnoticed unless the receiver has some 
anticipated use for the information at the time of receipt. 
Although a person may have found out about the program from 
a variety of sources, à telephone book or operator may have 
been the most recent and most salient source, and the one 
to which the individual was exposed after a need for the 
information developed. It might not, therefore, be valid 


te compare these sources against each other to determine 
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the most effective way of publicizing the program. but to 
consider instead how they complement each other. 

Inquirers were also asked to indicate the general 
purpose for which they contacted the PIC and sought infor- 
mation. Table 9 índicates responses to this question 


overall, and for first-time users and repeat-users. 


TABLE 9 


FOR WHAT PURPOSE DO PEOPLE SEEK INFORMATION THROUGH 
THE FIC PROGRAM 


Propertion of Inguirers 








First Time Repeat 








Users Users Overall 
Purpose N=973 N=313 N=],291 
For personal use 63.4% 45.6% 59. 2% 
For business use 27.1 324.4 28.8 
State, county. city use 2.0 4.4 2.5 
Federal agency use 1.7 6.9 2.9 
For use by civic organiza” 
tions, churches, etc. 1.9 2.8 272 
For a friend's use 2.3 5.4 3.0 
Other (term papers, etc.) 1.6 0.5 1.4 
100, 0% 100. 0% 100. 0% 


Chapter IV contains data relative to which agencies 
were subjects of inquiries for fiscal year 1972. For the 
inquiries received during this study, the following table 
indicates the proportion of inguiries pertaining to each 
agency, including both those inquiries answered completely 
by centers plus these referred to the agencies. That these 
data differ from that in Chapter IV reflects seasonal 
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differences coupled with changes prompted by the addition 


of FIC‘s subsequent to fiscal year 1972. 


TABLE 10 


PROPORTION OF INQUIRIES PERTAINING TO AGENCIES SERVED 


IN DESCENDING ORDER OF NUMBER OF INQUIRIES 


N=1,407 


Proportion of 








Agency inguiries 
Department of the Treasury 9.5% 
Department of Health. Education and Welfare 7.9 
Civil Service Commission 6.8 
Department of Commerce 6.2 
Department of Defense 6.2 
Department of State 5.6 
Department of Transportation 5.3 
Department of Justice 5.1 
Housing and Urban Development 4.8 
Department of Labor 4.4 
General Services Administration 3.8 
Members of Congress 3.6 
Department of Agriculture 3.6 
Department of Interior 3.1 
Veterans Administration 3.1 
Federal Judiciary 2.9 
Federal Communications Commission 2.5 
Federal Trade Commission 2.2 
Small Business Administration 1.8 
Postal Service 1.3 
Selective Service 1.1 
Securities Exchange Comaission 8 
Railroad Retirement Board e 
Environmental Protection .6 
National Labor Relations Board .5 
Interstate Commerce Commission .2 
Office of Economic Opportunity .2 
Miscellaneous (26 other agencies) 6.3 
100. 0% 





Those inquiries which were angwered completely hy 


FIC personnel were assumed to have been answered 
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2 
satisfactorily. For those inquiries referred to other 
federal agencies, respondents reported the following evalu- 
ations of how well those inquiries were answered: 


TABLE 11 


HOW WELL INQUIRIES ARE ANSWERED BY THE AGENCIES 








Proportion of 








Evaluation of Response Respondents 
Answered satisfactorily . . < s s مه‎ s e e e 64.7% 
Neutral responses e e e s o e ےی‎ ç e e e o 32.9% 

No opinion 19. 0% 

Fic unable to reach inquirer 6.4 

Matter still pending 5.7 

Inquirer coulá not reach agency مل‎ 

32.9% 

Negative respOnBOS ده‎ o o e e واه‎ e o o e e o 2.4% 

information incomplete or wrong 1. 0% 

"Run-around" within agency 7 


Agency personnel were discourteous 7 
Referred te wrong agency — 
2. 4X 





100. 0% 





The Civil Service Commission, Department of Defense 
(Army), Department of Commerce, Department of Labor and 
Veterans’ Administration accounted for the "information 
incomplete or wrong" responses. Respondents said Federal 
Communications Commission and Department of Justice 
(Immigration) personnel were discourteous, and the General 
Services Administration and Housing and Urban Development 


gave inquirers the "run-around. " 
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Responses to this question are, of course, subjec- 
tive evaluations. Por example, an inquirer could report 
dissatisfaction with an agency response even though that 
information was accurate and complete. A person asking 
abeut his eligibility for welfare may find he is ineligible 
and give a negative response even though the agency 
responded satisfactorily. 

It is noteworthy that none of the inquirers reported 
they had been referred to the wrong agency. If respondents 
had, this might have indicated failure of the agencies to 
maintain accurate listings at the FIC, rather than ine ffi” 
eieney on the part of center personnel. That referrals are 
accurate despite the reported poor performance of agency 
personnel to update center functional directories justifies 
efforts of the centers in checking and double-checking the 
accuracy of their basic references. 

There were no apparent differences between centers 
to indicate whether the older centers and their agencies 
were more efficient in responding to inguiries than the 
newer ones. 

All inguiries received during the study were classi- 
fied inte general categories of citizen concern. Each 
inquiry was placed in only one category, although subject 
matter may have encompassed more than one category. Cate- 
gorizing inquiries does not. of course, completely reflect 


the exact nature nor intensity of citizen concern in these 
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areas, but only a superficial view of what citizens are 
asking about. Table 12 represents general areas of citizen 


concern as discerned by the subject matter of inquiries. 





Indications are that the FIC program is here to 


stay. with modest expansion arid increased funds anticipated. 
One question which might be considered in evaluating the 
program's effects and effectiveness is whether it enhances 
attitudes toward the government--óoes it bring government 
and citizens closer together as advertiged? | 

If the program aids citizens to find their way 
among the maze of federal agencies and programs, advises 
Citizens of benefits available to them thus indicating how 
taxes axe spent. and tells citizens what govermment is 
doing for them, there may be differences in attitudes 
toward the government between citizens served by the pro” 
gram and those not served, and among citizens in an area 
before and after the program came on the scene. 

To examine this idea, the hypothesis was tested 
that citizens served by the centers would exhibit more 
favorable attitudes toward the government than citizens net 
served, and citizens served by the program would exhibit 
moro favorable attitudes toward the government than they 
did before the program was esteblished. 

Data for this examination were obtained from 1964, 
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TABLE 12 
GENERAL AREAS OF CITIZEN CONCERN AS INDICATED BY INQUIRIES 
N=] ,407 
Proportion of 
Area of Citizen Concern Inguiries 
Personal use e ® e e e ° e € 9 ° ° @ > o o Ge e 63. 3% 
Government service 8.3% 
Foreign travel 5.7 
Hobbies and recreation 4.9 
Consumer complaints 4.2 
Personal finance 3.5 
General 1. 2% 
Wage-price control 1.7 
Truth in lending e A 
Welfare/food stamps .3 
Secial security, medicare, retirement 3.7% 
Aid to military and their families 3.4 
Congressional 2.5 
Taxes 2.4 
Immigration and naturalization 2.4 
Education and training 2.4 
Aid to schools .7% 
Aid to students 8 
Government programs e H 
Selective service and recruiting for 
military 2. 2% 
Housing 2.2 
Discrimination aná minority group 
problens 1.9 
Location of embassies and consulates 1.4 
Drugs and Crug abuse programs 1.1 
Judicial ection 1.0 
The environment e d 
Postal regulations .3 
Miscellaneous 8.8 


Veting, census records, parole- 
probation, health. purchasing of 
surplus property, product informa- 
tion, federal lands, historical 
data, requests for publications, 
child care centers. government 
organization and functioning, 
other 
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TABLE 12 (Continued) 


Proportion of 





Area of Citizen Concern Inguiries 
Business use e ° ° ° ييا‎ ° ° e € ° © © * ° ° ® 3 29. 1% 
General development information 4.1% 
“price control 3.2 
Doing business with government 2.5 
Frc anc ICC laws and regulations 2.2 
Trademarks, patents and copyrights 1.9 
Taxes 1.6 
Statistical data 1.6 
Financial aid ¿ram government 1.6 
Occupational safety 1.3 
Bankruptcy i.2 
Postal regulations 1.0 
Import-export .9 
Licenses 8 
Product standards .7 
Hearings, audits .5 
Miscellaneous 3.7 


Agricultural prices, hiring 
veterans, construction, ceremonies, 
use of federal lands, mineral 
rights, labor problems, minority 
business affairs, other 


Federal agency use . o >o e و‎ e o o o o o o o o 2.9% 
Location of facilities and offices, 
maintenance services, requests 
for publications, other 


State. county, city agency use . . >. o e o o o 2.3% 
Aid to states, statistical data, 
location of facilities and offices, 
highway safety. other 


Community une .. .. we eee wee wow ew هوه هو‎ 2.2% 
Federal aid, community action, tax 

status of organizations, requests for 

speakers, other 





100. 0% 
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1966, 1968 and 1970 national election studies conducted by 
the Political Behavior Program of the Survey Research 
Center, Institute for Social Research, University of 


1 Use of these data requires an Acknowledgeme nt 


Michigan. 

of Assistance: 
The data utilized in this report were made available by 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. 
The data were originally collected by the Survey 
Research Center Political Behavior Program, Institute 
fex Secial Research, University of Michigan. Neither 
the original collectors of the data nor the Consortium 
bear any responsibility for the analyses or interpre- 
tations presented here. 

Due to the complexity and cost, original data were 
not obtained for this phase of the study. but existing data 
were sought that came close to what should be examined. 
That the data in these surveys have serious shortcomings 
for examining the variables of interest will be discussed 
further. 

The survey cross-section samples for 1964, 1966 and 
1968 consist of U. S. citizens age 21 and over, residing in 
private households in the continental United States, judged 
to be representative of the U. S. continental population. 
The 1970 survey sample included persons age 19 and older 
outside of Georgia and Kentucky. The cross-section sample 
is a controlled probability selection of households and of 
members within households. 

For each survey, the questions of interest were 
part of tha post-election phase comducted during November 


of the survey year through the following January. 
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Dependent variables are four political efficacy 
items. one item on trust ín government and one on what 
extent respondents feel government officials waste taxes. 
The items were in all four surveys, except the tax question 
which was not asked in 1966. Question wording was identical 
among the surveys except for 1968. Questions are contained 
ín Appendix B. 

Political "efficacy" is defined by Campbell, Curin 
aná Miller asi? 

e o « the feeling that individual political action does 
have, or can have, an impact upon the political 
process, i.e., that it is worthwhile to perform one's 
civie duties. It is the feeling that political and 
social change is possible, and thet the individual 
citizen can play & part in bringing about this change. 

Originally, the Survey Research Center election 
studies contained five political efficacy items, but one-- 
"The way people vote is the main thing that decides how 
things are run in this country"--was not in the surveys 
examined ". . . since this was a somewhat ambiguous question 
with a relatively large per cent error. „3 Figure 6 depicts 
overall responses to the four political efficacy items for 
1952-1970. * 

According to Converse, the basic idea of the 
efficacy items is that ". . . people differ markedly in the 
degree to which they feel confident about participating in 
politics and getting some meaningful response from ۵ 
system. ' „5 


All the efficacy items are not related to the FIC 
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Fig. 6.--Responses To Political Efficacy Items, 
1952-1970 
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program. The items whether public officials care what 
people think, whether voting is the only way to have a say 
about how government runs things, and whether people have a 
say about what government does, are more appropriate to an 
examination of citizen-government "feeáback” than government” 
citizen communication. They are included as interesting 
concepts, not as critical ones. 

The other items are relate to the FIC program. 

The item whether politics and government seem so complicated 
that a person cannot really understand what ís going cn 
might be sensitive to a program designed to lead citizens 
through the maze of government agencies and programs. The 
item which asks a respondent how much of tho time he can 
trust the government to do what is right is pertinent in 
that the program endeavors to tell citizens what government 
is doing that affects and benefits them. The item which 
asks to what extent people in government waste tax money 
may be affected by citizen knowledge of how tax money is 
used. 

Figure 7 depicts overall responses to these latter 
two items fer 1964-1970. 

The independent variable is area of residence. The 
surveys include demographic data for respondents in the 12 
largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA), 
including central city and suburbs. The 12 SMSA's are: 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San 
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Fig. 7.--Responses To "Trust in Government" and "Waste 


Taxes" Items, 1964-1970 
How much of the time can you trust the 
government to do what is ٩ 
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Francisco, Washington, D. C.. Boston, Pittsbuxgh, St. 
Louis, Baltimore and Cleveland. These 12 remained in this 
category for all surveys. 

The 12 largest SMSA's all had FIC's in 1970 except 
Washington, D. ©. Washington was not filtered out because, 
according to program officials, Washington is one big 
federal community, with its myriad federal agencies all 
acting as "FIC's." This is why Washington, D. C., of all 
major cities does not now have an FIC. It remained in this 
category because the agencies there contribute to an FIC 
climate. Washington, D. C., represents only 5.5 per cent 
of the population in the 12 largest SNSA’s. 

The category “FIC Central Cities” consists of 
respondents in central city areas of the 12 largest SMSA's. 
Since physical distance, ease of access and extent of toll- 
free telephone service between a city and its suburbs vary 
from city to city, respondents in SMSA central cities were 
considered separately. If an FIC has an effect it would 
probably have the greatest effect in the central city area 
where FiIC’s are located, where physical and telephone 
access is easier and publicity is concentrated. 

The surveys did not include central city data for 
other than the 12 largest cities. 

Suburbs of the 12 largest SMSA's are a second cate- 
gory. 

A third category. “Overall PIC Cities,” consists of 
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central city areas for the 12 SMSA's and related suburbs. 

For the 1968 survey. only three of the 12 SMSA‘s 
had Federal Information Centers. For 1970, all except 
Washington, D. C., had FiC's--the oldest FIC had been in 
operation 31 months, the newest six months, with an average 
of 17 months. These SMSA‘s include 25.8 per cent of the 
continental U. 8. population and account for 28.1 per cent 
of inquiries received by FIC's for fiscal year 1972. 

The "Non-FIC Cities" category consists of cíties 
with populations 50,000 ex over at the time of the surveys 
which did not have FIC's. 

Excluding the 12 largest SMSA's, there are 302 
municipalities in the continental United States with popu- 
lations 50,000 and over, encompassing 16.9 per cent of the 
population. Without FIC cities this category consists of 
288 municipalities encompassing 8.9 per cent of the 
population. 

Tie-line cíties--those with toll-free telephone 
service to FIC's--are included in "Non-FIC Cities" because 
without them the sample of non-FIC cities would be too 
small, because tie-line cities do not receive comparable 
publicity as do primary FIC cities, tie-line cities only 
have telephone access to FIC's, and because the 37 tie-line 
cities account for less than 6.0 per cent of total inquiries 
received by the program in fiscal year 1972 although they 


represent more than 21 per cent of the population served. 
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To support the hypothesis, one would expect differ- 
ences between 1970 and earlier surveys for FIC Central 
Cities (differences not apparent in other categories) 
showing an increase in favorable attitudes toward the 
govermment--a "before-after" comparison--and differences in 
1970 between FIC Central Cities and Non-FIC Cities, with 
FIC Central Cities showing more favorable attitudes toward 
the government. 

Figure 8 shows whether respondents feel public 
officials care what people think, The graph represents the 
proportion of people disagreeing with the item, i.e., those 
who feel public officials dg care what people think. The 
hypothesis would make no prediction on this variable since 
it is unrelated to the FIC program. 

The data show a downward trend over the years and 
increasing disagreement with the ídea that public officials 
care what citizens think.  Attitudeg toward the government 
are less favorable in 1970 than earlier. 

The graph shows apparent differences between the 
categories, with à general narrowing of the gap for 1970. 
The only difference of significance (.90 level) ís between 
FIC Central Cities and FIC City Guburbs for 1964. All 
Other apparent differences could have been due to sampling 
error. 

Figure 8 also shows whether respondents feel 


politics and government seem too complicated to understand. 
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Fig. 8.--Responses to Whether Public Officials Care and 
Whether Politics and Government Seem Complicated 
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The graph represents the proportion of people disagreeing 
with the item, i.e., those who feel they can understand 
what is going on. 

The hypothesis would predict that for 1970, FIC 
Central City citizons would indicate greater understanding 
of politics and government than Non-FIC City citizens, and 
that over time, favoreble attítudes for FIC Central Cities 
would increase without a corresponding increase for Non-PIC 
Cities, 

The data snow à general downward trend except that 
1970 respondents report an increase in understanding over 
1966 aná 1968. 

The apparent difference between FIC Central Cities 
and Non-FIC Cities for 1970 is not significant. FIC 
Central Cities show an increase in favorable attitudes over 
1966 and 1968, but the increase is also apparent for Hon- 
FIC citizens. None of the apparent differences is 
significant. 

Aside from the lack of FIC versus non-FIC differ- 
ences, the change between 1968 and 1970 is unclear. The 
1968 survey followed a presidential election while the 1970 
survey did not. Wording of the question in 1963 differed 
from other years. A low understanding in 1968 might 
reflect the government's execution of the Vietnam war and 
the so-called credibility gap betweon government information 
end reality. 
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Figure 9 shows whether respondents feel they have 
any say about what the government does. The graph repre- 
sents the proportion of people disagreeing with the item, 
i.e., whether they feel they do have a say about what the 
government does. The hypothesis would make no prediction 
en this variable since it is not related to the FIC program. 

The data show a decrease in favorable attitudes 
from 1964 to 1970. but indicate an increase in favorable 
attitudes in 1970 over 1968 and 1966, except for FIC City 
Suburbs. The difference in 1966 between PIC Central Cities 
and FIC City Suburbs is significant; all other differences 
are not. 

Figure 9 also shows whether respondents feel voting 
is the only way to have a gay about how the government runs 
things. The graph represents the proportion of people dis- 
agreeing with the item, i.e., those who feel there are ways 
other than voting to influences government. The hypothesis 
would make no prediction on this since it is unrelated te 
the FIC progran. 

The data show an upward trend that more citizens in 
1970 feel there are ways other than voting to influence 
government than did citizens earlier. Converse explains 
this upswing by events of the 1960's which were marked by 
an expansion of forms of political participation and protest 
related to civil rights and the Vietnam war--sit-ins, 


demonstrations and marches. These techniques, Converse 
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says, became a common recourse for dissent, as means of 
exerting grass-roots influence on government aside from 
voting.’ 

There are significant differences in 1968 between 
PIC Central Cities, Non-FIC Cities and FIC City Suburbs. 

Figure 10 shows how much of the time respondents 
feel they can trust the government in Washington. The 
hypothesis would predict that for 1970, citizens in FIC 
Gentral Cities would show more trust in government than 
Non-FIC City citizens, and trust for FIC Central Cities 
would be greater in 1970 than earlier. 

The data indicate a decrease in the proportion of 
persons who say they always trust government, a decrease in 
those who say they trust government most of the time and an 
increage in those who trust government only some of the 
time. Overall this indicatos decreasing trust in govern” 
ment. 

For 1970 there are no significant differences 
between the categories. Gince 1968 there is a narrowing of 
the gap between categories. The 1968 difference between 
FIC Central Cities and Non-FIC Cities is opposite to what 
the hypothesis would predict. 

Figure 11 shows whether respondents feel government 
officials waste a lot of the money paid in taxes, some of 
it, or not much of it. The hypothesis would predict that 


the "Not Much” category would increase over time for FIC 
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Fig. 10.--Responses Concerning To What Extent Respondents 
Feel They Can Trust Government 
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Fig. ll.--Responses Concerning To What Extent Respondents 
Feel Government Wastes Taxes 
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Central Cities and that it would be greater in 1970 for FIC 
Central Cities than Mon-FIC Cities. “A Lot” should decrease 
over time for FIC Central Cities and be less in 1970 than 
for Non-FIC Cities. 

The data generally show an increase over time that 
goverment officials waste tax money. Changes for FIC city 
categories correspond to changes for other categories, and 
none of the apparent differences between categories for 
1970 are significant. 

The data have failed to show predicted significant 
differences between FIC Central Cities and Non-FIC Cities 
for the 1970 survey and have failed to indicate, over time, 
predicted changes in attitudes for FIC Central Cities which 
do not correspon! to changes for Non-FIC Cities. 

One might conclude from this that the FIC program 
has had no favorable effect, but this conclusion could 
easily be wrong. 

Three of four political efficacy items are unrelated 
te the FIC program. To explain lack of support for the 
other items, a number of factors can be considered. 

All surveys were conducted immediately after elec~ 
tions. The 1964 and 1968 elections included voting for a 
president; the others did not. Thus, the survoys differed 
in this significant respect. Since they followed elections, 
responses may have been influenced by results of the 


elections. 
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One item asked whether citizens thought politics 
and government were so complicated that a person could not 
understand what was going on. The question did not differ- 
entiate between "politics" and "government," which nay 
elicit different responses, especially in the wake of an 
election. The question dees not specify which levels of 
government citizans are being asked about and wording of 
the question differed in 1968 from other years. As to 
whether a citizan understood “what's going on” er not might 
depend on what was going on in the citizen's world at the 
time that was salient for him. His response that govern- 
ment is too complicated to understand may reflect lack of 
understanding of the reasons for certain government actions 
ama policies, rather than what those actions aná policies 
are. 

Another item asked whether people in government 
waste money paid in taxes. The question did not specify 
which level of government was involved. Especially in the 
wake of an election, citizens may have responded to tax 
issues most salient to them. A voter upset over high local 
property taxes may have indicated government wastes a lot 
of tax money while his attitude toward federal gevernment 
programs could differ. In 1968 and 1970 the Vietnam war 
and its cost were ígsues of national importance; responses 
might have been to whether the respondent felt expenditures 
for this ene highly dominant issue were justified ox not, 
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while he may also believe other expenditures were warranted. 
The meaning of “a lot.“ “some,” and "not much“ may depend 
on attitudes toward the government in power--at any level-- 
and expectations of efficiency. 

One item asked respondents how much of the time 
they trust the government in Washington te do what is right. 
Responses may have been influenced by results of the recent 
elections, the dominant issues of the time, and interpreta- 
tions of what is "right." If, for example. the Vietnam war 
was a dominant issue to a respondent and he opposed the war, 
his response may have been negative although he mignt trust 
government completely on other issues. 

Limitations on demographic data in the surveys make 
the FIC Central City versus Non-FIC City comparison also a 
large-urban-area versus small-urban-area comparison. 
Central city areas of the 12 largest SMSA's may be suffi- 
ciently different from Non-FIC Cities in some respects that 
any FIC program effects would be hidden. Differences in 
racial composition, political party identification, socio- 
economic status and education between the large metropolitan 
areas and emaller areas may affect results. As Converse 
points out, political efficacy is strongly related to level 
of education. Campbell says women have lower efficacy 
than men, blacks lower than whites. Southerners lower than 
Bortherners, people with low levels of education have lower 
efficacy than those with higher education. low income groups 
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have lower efficacy than higher income groups. and people 
under age 34 and over 55 have lower efficacy than those 35 


9 Differences found between FIC Central Cities and 


to 54. 
FIC City Suburbs seem to support the idea that central 
city areas differ from other categories in ways other than 
exposure to FIC's. Effects on attitudes caused by the FIC 
program could be completely hidden by other dífferences 
between the categories which were not controlled. 

In recent years, large cities have been plagued 
with problems ranging from racíal, economic, breakdown of 
public services and utilities, crime and high taxes to 
unemployment. General dissatisfaction with city goverment 
and urban life may influence attitudes toward government in 
general which could cancel observable FIC program effects. 
Increasing disenchantaent prompted by political assassina- 
tions. escalation of the Vietnam war and general war 
weariness, resentment to forced school integration, race 
riots, campus disorders and general urban disorder may hide 
program effects. 

One unanswerable question is how long must an PIC 
serve a city in order for it to affect attitudeg--if it has 
an effect? Perhaps an examination of the program several 
years hence would be more useful. 

Between individual FIC's there is much variation in 
local publicity on the program, in the extent to which 
staff actively solicit inquiries, and in the extent to which 
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employees are active in civic affairs and thus bring the 
program to more people. One might expect that the inguiries 
received by centers would be roughly proportional to the 
sise population served. This is net the case. Philadel- 
phia, for example, is the feurth largest city in the United 
States and has had an FIC since October 1969, but it ranks 
27 out of 35 centers in total inquiries for fiscal year 
1972. Detroit, the fifth largest city with an FIC ranks 21 
out of 35 and Baltimore, the 10th largest city with an FIC 
ranks 22. Thus, FIC's in different cities do not “serve” 
citizens equally. Those centers in the sample which reach 
fewer citizens may offset effects of the centers which do 
better. 

The first phase of this examination indicated that 
about 75 per cent of the persons using FIC's are "first 
time" users; the others have used the service repeatedly. 
Applying this proportion to the FIC Central Cities category, 
this means less than 19 per cent of that population used 
the centers. The survey samples may have been too small to 
reflect this relatively small number. If the program does 
enhance attitudes toward the goverment. it must reach 
enough people in the sample for these changes to be notice- 
able. 

Finally, one might ask whether the improvement of 
attitudes toward government is a reasonable function to 


expect of the program. The act of providing information 
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and referrals as the centers do may have little effect on 
attitudes, but the nature of that information and its 
application might. There are different levels or categories 
ef information involved, some of which may affect attitudes 
while others do not. The nature and use of information 
received is also pertinent. For example, if two persons 
use the program to find out if they are eligible for food 
stamps, and one finds out he is not eligible, attitudes to- 
ward the government between the two may differ, although 
both received the same information. A person who seeks 
another category or level of information, e.g., whether a 
post office is epen on Saturday, may be unaffected by the 
program's service to him. 

In summary, this study fails to show that the 
Federal Information Center program has had any measurable 
effect on attitudes toward the government for the years and 
places examined, This failure, however, does not indicate 
that the program has no effect. The survey data are not 
ideal, there are too many variables which cannot be con” 
tzrolled, questions are not explicitly worded, the times the 
surveys were conducted may have confused results, and demo- 
graphic variables are limited. The data are not suitable 
and sensitive enough to test the hypothesis. 

The data de indicate substantial dissatisfaction 
with government, a lack of trust in goverment, and they 
shew a need for both effective information programs from 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


General, 

With the growing size, complexity and scope of 
modern government, there is an increasing need for the dis” 
semination of relevant information from government to 
citizens. Citizens need government information to make 
decisions in the conduct of their lives, to avail themselves 
of government services and to understand the complexities 
and functions of government. 

Government produces much information of potential 
value to citizens--information derived through research and 
experience. Government is obligated to ensure its citizens 
derive maximum benefit from services and programs. And, 
there is need to create an informed public who knows, 
understands and supports government's efforts. Communica- 
tion is critical in achieving these goala. 

Government nseds intelligence about its publics; 
the effectiveness of government and government-citizen com“ 
zunication depends on how well government responds to 
information and other needs of its citizens. Feedback to 
government can be nonpurposive, discerned on the basis of 
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citizen requests for information, citizen questions, and 
participation in programs and services; or purposive in 
that it is actively solicited. in either case, government 
is obligated to listen te citizens so its responses will be 
relevant and effective, so public confidence in government 
will be maintained, and integrity of government will be 
maintained. 

The problem of two-way government-citizen communi- 
cation in an increasingly complex society has received much 
attention over the years and around the world. Aside from 
formal public information programs and traditional feedback 
threugh legislators and opinion surveys, there have been 
ether important efforts te establish effective channels of 
two-way communication. 

The ombudsman concept involves a high-level, 
independent official of the governsent who receives citizen 
complaints and questions, investigates and recommends cor- 
rective action. His function is primarily one of responding 
to feedback from the public. Such a program has been 
implemented at national levels abroad and at local levels 
in the United States. 

Great Britain's Citizens’ Advice Bureaus are 
neighborhood centers which respond to citizen inquiries for 
information, advice and assistance. The bureaus perform an 
onbudsman functíon for citizens, provide a variety of 


social-service functions, and provide feedback to the 
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national government on citizens’ needs, problems, and the 
adequacy of government services. 

Canada's Information Canada Centers disseminate 
information and publications in response to citizen 
inguiries, collect and report nonpurposive feedback to 
identify information needs of the public. and actively 
solicit citizens’ comments, suggestions and complaints. 

The program is new and controversial. 

In the United States, President Franklin D. Roose- 
veit established a variety of agencies in the 1930's at the 
county, state and national levels te disseminate informa- 
tion on federal programs, coordinate the outflow of govern- 
ment information, respond to citizen inquiríes and problems, 
and report public opinion and feeóback to federal 
executives. 

Subsequent to FDR's era, a variety of individual 
agency information programs were developed to help citizens 
avail themselves of federal information, programs, benefits, 
to explain regulations and procedures, and to provide some 
measure of feedback.  Thousancs of federal offices across 
the nation dispense specialized information, respond to 
inguiries, and are potential sources of feedback. These 
channels of communication. however, are specialized, 
basically uncoordinated and operate with varying degrees of 
success. Although more information is available at more 


contact points, the magnitude and complexity of this 
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situation adds to the confusion of citizens in obtaining 


information and assistance needed, 





President Lyndon B. Johnson recognized problems 
inherent in this situation and the difficulty in providing 
citizens the services to which they are entitled. In mid- 
1965 the President asked Civil Service Commission Chairman 
John W. Macy, Jr., to examine government practices and 
suggest ways to improve service. Macy's response prompted 
a November 1, 1965, directive from President Johnson which 
initiated a govermment-wide program to improve service to 
the public and formed a committee of high-level officials 
charged with this task. 

Macy coordinated the program and headed the com- 
mittee charged with implementing the program. In his first 
progress report to the President. released February 26, 
1966, Macy said planning was underway for a series of 
"central information points” to provide information and 
referral service on all federal activities. This plan 
resulted in the Federal Information Center program. 

lt appears that the basic concept for the program 
originated with Macy, but that the idea was refined and 
clarified through discussions with committee officials. 
That the program appeared in Macy's first report as a plan 


underway, under Macy's personal guidance, after one meeting 
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of the committee, supports this assumption. 

President Johnson's part in initiating the program 
is unclear. Lyndon Johnson had an important role in the 
Roosevelt administration, and should have been aware of 
Roosevelt's information agencies which performed functions 
similar to Federal Information Centers. However, neither 
Bill Moyers nor Robert H. Fleming--press aides to President 
Johnson when the FIC program was initiated--report any 
knowledge of such a program. + This indicates that White 
Bouse invelvement was minimal, other than a general concern 
for improving service to the public. Former President 
Johnson and John W. Macy, Jr., have not responded to 
letters on this. 

Knowledge of the British Citizens' Advice Bureaus 
and the ombudsman concept, then being discussed nationally 
and in Congress, are probable contributors to genesis of 
the program. ‘The impetus leading to the 1966 Freedom of 
information Act may have had an indirect influence, but this 
is unsubstantiated. Professor Alfred J. Kahn's Columbia 
University School of Social Work study on neighborhood 
information centers could not have influenced initiation of 
the program. 

Why the government did not establish such a program 
until 1966 even though Roosevelt's New Deal programs 
provided ample precedent for the need and means to meet 


this need is unanswered. 
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Kahn is místaken in his study that the program 
originated with the Interageney Advisory Group--an organiz- 
ation devoted to federal personnel matters. This error is 
understandable since Macy and other officials were involved 
in beth the Interagency Advisory Group and the committee to 
improve service to the public, and the groups sometimes met 
together. ? 

Atlanta, Georgia. was selected for the first Federal 
Information Center apparently because the dispexsion aná 
number of federal agencies there prompted the greatest need. 
Atlanta was a GSA regional headquarters and since the 
policy was that centers would be established first in 
regional cities, Atlanta competed with only nine other 
cities for the first center, four of which cities were 
smaller in population. 

From the beginning of the program, GSA officials 
were directly involved. This, coupled with G8A's adminis- 
trative functions, their "ownership" of federal buildings, 
and the information functions being performed by GSA when 
the program began caused the program to be placed under 
G6A’s cognizance. 

After Atlanta. the PIC program grew slowly at first. 
with centers being opened generally in order of decreasing 
eity population. influenced by the philosophy that centers 
should operate under organizations of federal officials. 
and influenced by the initiative of regional officials in 
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asking for centers. 

The first aight centers were opened in GSA regional 
cities; following these, it wes sufficient that a city have 
a Federal Executive Board to rate a center. Centers were 
next opened in cities wíth Federal Executive Associations, 
and the latest centers serve neither type organization. 
This change may reflect the realization that centers perform 
a useful function beyond serving an organization of federal 
officials. and that although the presence of these oxganiz- 
ations are indices of the siso and complexity of the 
federal community, cities without such coordinating bodies 
have equal if not greater need for centers. 

When the Kansas City, Missouri, FIC opened April 24, 
1967, a Government Printing Office bookstore opened at the 
same tim in the same building, the second such bookstore 
outside of Washington, D. C. The alliance of an FIC and a 
bookstore is a desirable one, but enly one-third of the 
FIC’s have GPO bookstores in the same city. Although soma 
centers stock a few GPO publications, all carry catalogs 
anû order blanks and a third have bookstores nearby, the 
two information functions remain essentially separate-- 
unlike the complete integration of the functions in Infor- 
mation Canada. Nevertheless, FiC's are desírable and 
logical distribution points for both government publications 
and for publicity on publications. Responses to inquiries 
can take the form of publications and pamphlets as well as 
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oral information. and referrals can be to publications as 
well as to other agencies. FIC location, configuration, 
and public contact make the centers ideal contact points 
for all forms of information. 

The program expanded at a more vapid rate under 
President Nixon's encouragement than it did under President 
Johnson. 

The use of FIC's as outlets for consumer publica- 
tions was a service added by the Nixon administration. The 
service is a desirabie one, but the fact that some publica- 
tions can be obtained free from originating agencies, while 
they are sold through the centers, is a drawback. Of about 
200 titles available each quarter, the centers stock only a 
small percentage. 

Despite President Hixon's directive of October 27, 
1969, that local governments be invited to participate in 
the program, only the Ban Diego, California, PIC is ínte- 
grated with information centers of other levels of govern- 
ment. Most FIC's oparate in cities which have similar 
information centers. Some FIC supervisors say that failure 
to integrate with other centers is a shortcoming of the 
program. 

Although FIC's provide information end referral 
services for local ag well as federal agencies, ít is 
doubtful that this ís done with the same efficiency and 
expertise as for federal agencies. If federal agencies ĉo 
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poorly in updating functional directories in the centers, 
non” federal agencies may do worse since the relationship 
between centers and these agencies is less direct. Failure 
to integrate information centers may be due to a lack of 
initiative on the part of federal officiais or a lack of 
interest and cooperation on the part of local officials. 
That the centers provide information and referrals for non- 
federal agencies as well as federal, degpite obstacles, is 
a point in favor of the FIC program. Certainly citizens 
have need of such service. 

President Hixon's Philadelphia "Listening Post" 
concept. initiated October 28, 1969, was an attempt to 
actively solicit feedback. The project failed. 

Information is available toe indicate how and why 
the listening post was initiated and how it functioned. 
Information on types of input, disposition of feedback and 
reasons for the project's failure is not as available. Six 
letters on this were not answered by federal officials who 
would have access to such information. 

Based on other evidence, it appears there were 
several reasons why the listening post failed. First. it 
may not have been adequately publicized. Low level of 
input, comments by the press and statements by government 
officials support this. he government's statement that the 
mags media are to blame for lack of publicity is insuffi- 
cient. Secondly, design of the program may have been 
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faulty. Citizens were led to believe this was a channel of 
communication to the White House, while in reality it never 
was nor was it planned to be. Public dissatisfaction with 
responses from low-level officiala--and subsequent “word- 
of-mouth" publicity--would do little to enhance the 
program. Finally, press reports indicate a lack of support 
and coordination at the national level. Minutes of the 
February 12, 1970, meeting of officials hint at CSC Chairman 
Hampton's frustration with agency support of the project. 
This same meeting report indicates that officials were no 
longer required to make reports of inquiries recoived and 
responses sent. 

In view of Pregident Nixon's apparent interest in 
the listening post project, this lack of support is confus- 
ing. Why the project was canceled after Philadelphia 
rather than modifieó to correct deficiencies has not been 
determined. Queries on this matter have not been answered 
by government officials. 

The selection of Philadelphia as the first listening 
post is probably due to the fact that Philadelphia was the 
first new center to open under President Nixon's expansion 
of the program. Although two centers had opened immediately 
after the President took office, they had been planned 
during the Johnson administration. 

Philadelphia is the fourth largest city in the 
United States, but for fiscal year 1971 it ranked 23 out of 
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26 centers in total inquiries received, and ranked 27 out 
of 35 centers for fiscal year 1972. These low inquiry 
levels may indicate factors peculiar to Philadelphia which 
in some way hampered success of the listening post experi- 
ment. Perhaps selection of another city would have 
produced different results. 

The addition of tie-line cities to the program in 
late 1969 was a logical move since it--in theory--brings the 
program to more people with minimal additional cost. Yet, 
tie-line cities account for more than 21 per cent of the 
population served by the program, but less than síx per 
cent of total inquiries for fiscal year 1972. Lack of 
physical access to FIC's by tie-line citizens would account 
for part of this difference. The remainder may be due to 
differences in publicity between primary and tie-line 
cities, and because active solicitation of inquiries by FIC 
personnel is concentrated in primary FIC cities. To the 
extent, thereforo, that the program does not reach all 
people equally. it does not serve all equally. 

In tie-line cities, FIC telephone numbers are adver~ 
tised as toll-free. This is not the case with telephone 
numbers of federal agencies lecated in primary FIC cities. 
When a call is received from a tie-line city and requires 
referral, centers either transfer the call to the appropri- 
ate agency or tell the inguirer he will be called back by 
the agency concerned. Should it be impossible to transfer 
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the incoming call upon receipt, oz shoulé an agency not 
return the call within the expected time, a tie-line 
citizen is faced with making a toll telephone call for the 
infermation he needs, 


Ihe Program Today 

As of November 1l, 1972, the program consists of 
centers in 36 metropolitan areas and tie-lines to 37 addi- 
tional cities. 

Centers receive citizen inquiries through face-to- 
face contact, telephone and letters. Letter inquiries 
constítute a small percentage of inquiries. About half the 
inquiries received are answered completely by FIC staff; 
the remainóer are referred to other agencies. Almost half 
the inquirers say their local telephone directory was the 
source of information about the program. About one-fourth 
of the inquírors have used FIC services before. Most 
inquirers do not know the appropriate agency to contact 
when they call an PIC. 

Inquirieg pertain to a large number of agencies and 
offices, with no one agency clearly dominating the others, 
although the Department of the Treasury (IRS) and Dopartment 
of Haalth, Education and Welfare head the list. There are 
seasonal anû geographic variations in the level of inquiries 
and agencies to which they pertain. Referrals to theese 
agencies are accurate and responses to inquiries are 


generally satisfactory. 
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Subject matter of inquiries covers a wide spectrum 
of topics. Business-related inquíries account for almost 
one-third of the total. A large portion of “personal” 
inquiries deal with economic matters, e.g., taxes, govern” 
ment employment, personal finance, social security, 
consumer complaínts, and the like. 

Based on inquiry subjects, one can speculate as to 
the people and groups who make use of the FIC program. On 
the one hand, there are relatively few inquiries concerning 
minority group problems, welfare and social services, ĉis- 
crimination and other related matters. On the other hand, 
people concerned with their businesses, with foreign travel 
as private citisens, hobbies and recreation, and with income 
taxes are probably not from among the economically deprived 
or disadvantaged groups either in society as a whole or in 
the large metropolitan areas served by the program. ‘The 
nature of inguiries seems to imply that people are concerned 
primarily with their own private lives, finances and occupa” 
tions. As Walter Lippmann points out, people have little 
time--or inclination--to devote attention to matters outside 
their personal worlds.? 

Albuquerque, Mew Mexico, has the smallest population 
of any city with its own FIC. There are smaller cities with 
tie-lines, but none with a center. There are 32 BMSA's in 
the continental United States which have neither a center 


nor a tie-line but which have greater populations than 
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Albuquerque. Based on population alone, there are many 
metropolitan areas which qualify for centers. Whether 
these cíties have sufficient federal agencies to warrant a 
center was not determined. 

The General Services Acministration reports that 
the program reaches about 50 per cent of the U. 8, popula- 
tion. Using 1970 census data for Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas, the program is available to about 4۵ 
cent of the continental U. S. population, and about 47.5 
per cent of the entire population. Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas include the entire county in which a city 
is located aná adjacent counties metropolitan in character 
and economically and socially integrated with the county of 


4 Thus. SMGA statistics may include areas 


the primary city. 
which do not have toll-free telephone access to an PIC and 
limited physical access--depending on the configuration of 
the SNSA and extent of toll-free telephone service between 
a City and its surroundings. In terms of toll-free tele- 
phóne anó walk-in access, the program could reach less than 
48 per cent of the population. This portion of the popula- 
tion is urban and suburban; small cities, towns and rural 
areag are excluded for all practical purposes. The program 
ís more "urban" than "national." 

The program costs about $1.4 million annually, 
shared equally by 16 federal Óepartments and agencies. 
Washington officials report they are consideríng a change 
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which will obtain more funds from more than the 16 
agencies. This is desirable and logical. For one reason, 
some agencies receive a relatively large proportion of 
inquiries but contribute nothing to the program. The 
Department of State, for example, was fourth in number of 
inquiries received for fiscal year 1972, but it gives no 
financial support to the program. The Small Business 
Administration received only 1.6 per cent of the inquiries 
for fiscal year 1972 compared to the Department of State's 
7.3 per cent, yet it contributed the same as agencies 
receiving almost 15 per cent of tho inquiries. Since the 
centers help advertise, explain and implement the programs 
and services operated by the agencies, it follows that 
those agencies so benefited should be liable for a portion 
of the program's cost. For another reason, some FIC super- 
visors report that they do not actively solicit inquiries-- 
and thus do not bring the program to all who may have need 
of it--because present level of inquiries tax the ability 
of center staff to handle them. More money would permit 
hiring more people. 

The General Services Administration pays a share of 
the program's cost equal to l5 other agencies, but this 
does not include custodial services, furniture, utilities, 
mail and distribution expenses and more. One GSA Regional 
Director of Business Affairs estimates that about one-half 


of his time is spent on FIC-related matters.” This portion 
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of his salary. and salaries of other officials not part of 
the program but whe give assistance of various types. is 
not included in direct costs. GSA contributes more than an 
equal share for operating the progran, 

in general, the program is under-publicised. That 
the program is potentially available to almost 50 per cent 
of the population is correct; that it reaches this propor- 
tion of the public is net. There is much variation between 
cities as to how often and how well the program is 
publicized, and how actively centers bring the program to 
more people and solicit inquiries. G&A provides regional 
directors with publicity materíals and guidance, but it is 
up to local officiais and the centers themsclvos to publi- 
cize the program. Some centers have ambitious programs in 
this respect; others do not. One might assume that the 
number of inquiries received by a center should be roughiy 
proportional to the size population served. That these 
figures do not match supports the idea that publicity and 
initiative vary between centers. Table 13 lists the 11 
largest cities with centers, and their ranking for fiscal 
year 1972 in total inquiries received, out of 35 centers. 

Reluctance to publicize the program outaide cities 
served because this may prompt telephone calls from outside 
toll~free areas is understandable. But preperly worded and 
targeted publicity might offset this potential disadvantage. 
Outside tbe immediate areas served, centers could be 
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advertised as points of contact for latter inquiries only. 
Even though citizens may not have physical or free tele- 
phone access to a center, it may be valuable to know of an 
agency in a nearby city te which citizens could write with 
gome assurance that their letters will reach the appropri- 
ate agencies. There are many businesses, institutions and 
private organizations with Wide Area Telephone Service 
(WATS) which have toll-free access to centers, if they knew 
of the service. Many organizatione”-and even cítizens--may 
consider it worth the cost of a toll call toe obtain badly 
needed information. Businessmen, farmers anë professional 
men who make toll telephone calls as legitimate business 
expenses may deduct the cost of zuch calls from their 
income tax. Š 

TABLE 13 
RANKING BY INQUIRIES OF THE ELEVEN LARGEST CITIES WITH 8 








Cities in Order of Population Ranking by Inquiries 
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Failure to publicize the program outside tha 

metropolitan areas served ox to bring it to all citizens 
even within the areas sorved is in essence depriving those 
excluded citizens of their right to public information. A 
report of a study of public information by the government 
of Sweden points out that for information on rights and 
obligations, government decisions, laws and social services. 
", . e every individual involved should enjoy the same 
standard of information, irrespective of whether or not it 
costs more or is technically more difficult to reach 
certain people. ei The obligation of government to inform 
its citizens and the right of those citizens to the infor- 
mation government possesses is discussed in Chapter I. To 
the extent that citizens have a right to certain categories 
of information produced by government, that right is shared 
equally. Goverment has. therefore, an obligation to 
ensure that all citizens have equal access to this informa- 
tion. Equal avaílability of the mechanisms for obtaining 
information is important to this goal. Failure to provide 
access to FIC services to citizens outside the cities 
served or to certain groups within areas served deprives 
some citizens of the tools or mechanisms necessary to avail 
themselves of information and other services to which they 
are entitled. In practice, the principle that every citizen 
has equal right to the same information cennot always be 
complied with for technical and economic reasons, but it is 
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a goal which government is obligated to pursue. 

GSA's pamphlet advertising the program, issued 
August 1972, was overdue. Granted, any earlier pamphlet 
would have been outdated the moment it was distributed due 
to the frequency with which centers opened. but a pamphlet 
describing the purpose and functions of the centers has 
long been needed. Even this first one does not list the 
Sacramento PIC which opened ín October 1972. The pamphlet 
gives area codes for PIC telephone numbers--a practice 
which could prompt telephone calls from outside toll-free 
areas. The pamphlet says most FIC's have a bilingual 
capability, which is not correct. It also says, "If you do 
net speak English, the centers can still help.“ Chances 
are that people who do not speak English do not read 
English, But despite these minor faults, the pamphlet 
fills a real need. 

Publicity for Government Printing Office and 
Consumer Product Information publications is not within the 
responsibility of the FIC Coordinator. For the FIC 
programs, most responsibility and authority for publicity 
ie Gecentralized to regional directors and the centers 
themselves. In this situation, the Coordinator cannot 
direct, only urge, encourage, coordinate and guide. 

The Advertising Council, an organization supported 
by the various associations in tho advertísing industry. 
individual advertisers, agencies and advertising media, 
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conductas public service advertising campaigns on behalf of 
government, organizations and private individuals. Recent 
campaigns have included forest fire prevention, aid to 
higher education, mental retardation, traffic safety, 
savings bonds and youth fitness." The assistance and 
expertise of such an organization in publicizing the pro” 
gram and bringing FIC services to the maximum number of 
citisens possible should not be overlooked. 

The study data reported in Chapter V seem to 
indícate that publicizing the program through local tele- 
phone directories is well justified. This does not neces- 
sarily indicate that mass media publicity is unwarranted, 
since the role and effects of the media are unclear. 
Perhaps publicity which directs attention toward the exis- 
tence of the program, and toward telephone directories as 
means for obtaining service--coupled with easily remembered 
slogans or syrbols, would be an effective combination. 

The data also indicate that word-of-mouth publicity, 
ether federal agencies, telephone operators and “point of 
purchase” advertising are valuable. Thus, letters and pam- 
phlets to "opinion leaders"--heads of civic, private and 
religious groups--paxphlets and posters in federal and non- 
federal offices, close relations with telephone company 
officials, and conspicuous signs in the vicinity ef the 
centers would seem to be warranted. The program is an ideal 
speech topic for presentation by FIC employees and local 
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officials to civic and service groups. 

The PIC program ¢oes not simply dispense informa- 
tion to the public; FIC's wait to be asked. Only citizens 
who have problems or need information and know of the 
program derive benefit from it. Publicity is critical to 
the accomplishment of the program's goals. 

Officials state they are currently considering 
foreign language radio spots, a toll-free, state-wide 
telephone number for the FIC’s, and establishment of an FIC 
in Washington, D. C. All of these proposals seem warranted. 
Foreign language publicity ís necessary if tho program is 
to reach those citizens outside the normal channels of 
communication. Precedent fer a Washington, D. C., informa- 
tion center dates back to President Roosevelt's administra” 
tion, although-~as program officials point out--there ara a 
number of important questions to be resolved befure a 
Washington, D. C., center becomes a reality. 

Federal Communications Commissioner Nicholas 
Johnson recently proposed that the government establish free 
telephone service from citizens to federal agencies in 
Washington, D. C? A system called “inward WATS.” Johnson 
says, could and should be implemented to allow citizens 
nationwide to contact, toll-free, government officials who 
can answer citizen questions and solve problems. It appears 
that Johnson is unaware of the FIC program and the fact that 
ít already provides a portion of the service he advocates to 
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a large portion of the population. It may he far more 
practical to terminate inward WATS telephone lines at FIC's 
around the country than to provide every citizen toll-free 
telephone service direct to Washington, D. C., as Johnson 
suggests. Johnson indicates the cost of providing free 
telephone service to Washington, D. C.. Would be in excess 
of $2.5 míllion annually. The cost of implementing such a 
service within the FIC program is unknown; besides the cost 


of telephone service, more personnel would be required. 


Evaluation o£ the Lrogram 

An evaluation of the FIC pregram is difficult. it 
is more effective than no program at all, but beyond this 
there is no standard against which the program's per formance 
can be compared. Program officials judge the program to be 
effective on the basis of the few complaints received and 
on the level of inguiries. But many persons do not complain 
even when given cause, The level of inquiries is a valid 
index of effectiveness when compared against some standard, 
@.g.. how many inquiries might the program handle if all 
centers operated at peak efficiency, were all highly publi- 
cised, etc. The volume of inquiries now received may be 
far less than the program's potential even with existing 
personnel and facilities. 

Among the individual centers there is much variation 
in inguiry levels; the effectiveness of individual centers 
can he judged in terms of inquiries per unit of population 
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served since other centers provide a standard. For 
example, overall the program receives one inguiry for about 
every 20 persons served, or 50 inquiries per 1.900 popula- 
tion served. But one FIC receives one inquiry for every 
three persons served or 330 per 1,000 population, while 
another receives one inquiry for every 97 or 13 per 1,000 
population served. Thus, one could say the program is loss 
effective than it could be in the sense that variations 
between centers might be reduced, and the overall inquiries 
received per unit population served might be increased. 

Other than lack of complaints and inquiry level, no 
evaluation of the program's effects or effectiveness has 
been conducted by Washington, D. C., officials. To some 
extent, the data in this thesis can be used ag a starting 
point er standard against which future performance of the 
program can be compared. 

The program can be examined in terms of what it was 
designed to do. Based on documents initiating the program, 
ite basic purpose is to help citizens find their way through 
the maze of government agencies, and by this to improve 
service to the public. Data indicate that almest two-thirds 
of the people using the service do not know the correct 
agency to contact to help them with their questions and 
problems. Without a program, some of these might never 
have reached the correct office. In this respect, the pro” 
gram dees aid citizens to locate the agencies needed, and it 
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Goes help people through the maze of government organiza- 
tion and functioning. According to the feasibility study 
reported in Chapter III which preceded opening of the first 
FIC, at least one out of 20 of these inquiries would never 
have reached the right agency. Alfred J. Kahn's Mew York 
City study reported ín Chapter II indicated that, without 
an agency such as an PIC, one-third of all inquiries and 
without conclusive answers, and the rost take about three 
and one-half telephone calis to get the necessary informa- 
tion from the correct agency. 

One can also examine the complete government“ 
cítiszen communication cycle of which the program iz a part. 
Centers provide an accessible, available upward communica- 
tien link for citizens te speak with government. For those 
inquiries which centers answer completely. the program 
completes the communication cycle. For inguiries referred 
to other agencies, completion of the link is left te others. 
Based on the čata in Chapter V, this link, too, is generally 
well-completed, although there is no standard for compar- 
ison. Whether this completed cycle improves service to the 
public as the program was designed to do is difficult to 
assess. Assuming that without a program fewer citizens 
woulé reach the appropriate agencies. and based on the data 
in Chapter V, one can conclude that the program improves 
service to the public in that it makes service more accossi- 
ble and brings service to more people. Quality of that 
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service is another matter. But, if responses to the 
question concerning how well inquiries are answered by 
federal agencies are valid, then the quality of this sexvice 
is good. No evidence is available to indicate whether 
quality has improved or not with the advent of the FIC 
program. 

It is interesting that as part of the study 
reperted in Chapter V, a number of FIC personnel reported 
that many inguireras were very satisfied and favorably 
impressed with the "call-back” to determine if their ques~ 
tions had been satisfactorily answered. The value of such 
a simple technique to both enhance attitudes toward the 
government and to help ensure the quality and completeness 
of information províded citizens should not be overlooked. 

One might also ask whether the program brings 
govermeent and citizens closer together ag advertised. If 
the program helps citizens find their way among the maze of 
federal agencies and programs, helps citizens take advantage 
of benefits available to them, and aids in telling citizens 
what government is doing for them, there may be differences 
in attitudes toward the government between citizens served 
by the program and those not served, and among citizens in 
an area before and after the program came on the scene. A 
study to examine this aspect of the program failed to show 
significant attitudinal differences between those served by 
the program and those not served, and differences within a 
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population before end after the program began. 

These results, however, are inconclusive to indi- 
cate that the program either has or has had no effect. The 
data are insufficient and insensitive to measure the neces” 
gary veriables while controlling all others. It is not 
illogical to assume that citizens who receive answers to 
their questions, solutions to their problems. information, 
services and benefits from the government--by using the FIC 
services--will be more favorably disposed toward the source 
ef that assistance. Conditioning and social learning 
theory support the concept that the source of gratification 
is perceived more favorably by the receiver after gratifi- 


x These theorles not only imply that 


cation takes place. 
citizen attitudes toward the government will be onhanced 
through the process of receiving useful information from 
the government, but that use of this service should be 
repeated. 

Despite the lack of evidence that the program 
enhances attitudes, the program does have an important role 
in the government-citizen communication link. Evidence 
supperts the idea that centers are effective contact points 
=-or communication terminals--betwsen government and 
citizens. The centers act as tools for citizens to pene- 
trate the maze of federal agencies, they serve to remove 
artificial restrictions on the flow of information, and 
enhance the positive flow of information from government to 
citizens. The program aids in "targeting" government 
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information in that only those citizens in need of informa- 
tion ask for it, but it does not reach all those in need or 
all those who have a right to such information. 

For "low-level" information, the “where do I... + 
who can help me . . . , What is the number for . . ." 
inquiries, centers effectively complete the government- 
eitigen communication cycle. For higher level information, 
@.9.. information on regulations, procedures, programs and 
services, the centers are an important link in the communi- 
catien cycle, providing a positíve upward channel, and 
enhancing the likelihood of downward communication through 
referral to the proper agencies. Centers act as nerve 
centers, receiving impulses from the public and redirecting 
them to the appropriate response organs, enhancing the 
likelihood of response, but neither guaranteeing it nor 
ensuring its quality. 

Scott M. Cutlip says these are generally agreed 
upon objectives for a continuing public relations program 
in government s*+ 
dictated by the needs of m h. sh 

ty: 


- To overcome apathy and bewilderment toward new 
and complex functions of government; 


- fo keep the citizen informed of the services and 
functions provided so he may participate and gain full 
benefit from then; 


- To provide the citizen usable devices for relaying 
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his views and opinions to the admínistrator without employ- 
ing intermediaries; 


- To interpret public opinion te the law enforce- 
ment agencies so that regulations will be realistic and 
acceptable: 


- To crystallize public sentiment and pave the way 
for noncoercive complíanco; 


~ To build a reservoir of support for an agency. 

The FIC pregram as an entity falis short of fully 
qualifying as & “public relations" program ín this sense, 
but it is a valuable and necessary channel of communications 
—an intermediary--between the public and the agencies 
charged with meeting these objectives. It does net accom- 
plish these goals directly, it only enhances the ease and 
efficiency with which other agencies may pursue these 
objectives. 

Feedback is not a stated purpose of the program, 
but it has that potential. The nature of inguiries 
received, publications requested or distributed, and the 
agencies receiving inquiries indicate what people are con” 
cerned with, what information they need, and who should 
provide that information. It is difficult for this study 
to conclude what are the specific needs and concerns of 
citizens, and the agency action to be taken to meet these 
needs. The way to do this is to examine inguiries received, 
by type and agency concerned, and evaluate these inquiries 
in terms of agency services and information about those 
services, nationally and regionally. Such an evaluation is 
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not simple, and centers do not now collect and report the 
required information. But the centers exist and they can 
obtain the data. Failure of federal agencies to recognize 
and use this source of information says little for their 
interest in ascertaining the needs of those they serve and 
in meeting those needs. Traditional public information 
programs emphasizo the quantity of information poured out- 
ward with little regard for the information needs of 
citizens. The PIC program represents a valuable source of 
untappad information. If the failure of government to 
respond to the needs of its citizens is a cause of the 
malaise in society as some scholars contend, this failure 
may be attributed in part to government's failure to recog- 
nize and use information available to enhance that response. 

The initiative for requesting and using such 
information rests with agencies served and with officials 
at a higher echelon than those directly concerned with the 
FIC program. This thesis is a sample of the vast amount of 
data which can be derived from the program--data useful for 
a variety of purposes. One employee at the national level, 
with limited authority. simply does not have the time to 
thoroughly analyze and use the information new available, 
much less additional data, especially that available 
through some system of feedback. 

Beyond nonpurposive feedback, the centers are 


potential sources of purposive, solicited feedback as well. 
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Although the Philadelphia listening post experiment 
failed, there appear to be logical reasons why it did. As 
a channol for citizen complaints, suggestions and comments 
to government, the centers are uniquely appropriate, 
provided the feedback program is properly designed. publi- 
cized locally, sand supported nationally. The importance of 
such feedback, coupled with the availability of the centers 
to collect ít and government's need to devise ways to be 
more responsive to those it sorves, justifies another 
listening post experiment. 

Use of the centers as channels for ovort feedback 
does not replace more traditional forms of feedback through 
legislators, agencies and opinion surveys. but the program 
could be an important supplement. Feedback of the typo 
obtained through listening posts would not represent 
"public opinion,” nor would the people using this communi- 
cation channel be representative of the population as a 
whole or of the population served by the program. People 
who make suggestions or complaín to congressmen and other 
public officials are not “typical” citizens. 

Using the 1968 American National Election Study 


ša only 16 per cent of the sample indicated that they 


data, 
had ever written or contacted a public official at any level 
for purposes of complaining or suggesting. Of this group. 
most resided in suburbs of large cities or in small towns. 


Republicans were more likely to contact public officials 
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than Democrats or independents, more were between the ages 
of 38 to 48 than any other age group. over 80 per cent were 
high school graduates and more than one-third had some 
college education, over half were professional people, 
Students or housewives, 70 per cont described themselves as 
middle-to-upper class, more than two-thirds were Protestants. 
more than half had incomes over $10,000 yearly. haif were 
women and 95 per cent were whites. 

Mevertheless, the PIC pregram is an available feed- 
back channel, an important vehicle for receiving and 
forwarding to appropriate authorities complaints, griev- 
ances and suggestions frem citizens who may not otherwise 
know how, where and to whom they may communicate. Just as 
the centers are receivers for citizen questions, directing 
inquiries to appropriate agencies for sesponse, they can 
perform the same function fer complaints and comments. The 
addition of this service might not require more staff or 
facilities, but would demand more publicity and much 
cooperation and support from other agencies and from 
federal officials at higher echelons. 

That there are things the FIC program might do 
beyond what it is now doing is apparent. These do not 
necessarily represent corrections for shortcomings, but are 
suggestions for expanding the service and for reaching more 
people. Certainly they are made without full consideration 
of policy, personnel, space and budgetary limitations known 
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only to those directly involved in the program. Neverthe- 
less, these responsible for the FIC program might consider: 


~ Adopting a symbol such as the british CAB owl to 
represent the program; 


- Distributing Washington-oriented posters advertis- 
ing the program to all federal, state, city, civic, and 
private agencies where they will reach large numbers of 
people; 


- Distributing foreign language pamphlets on the 
program to cities with large foreign language populations; 


- Mivertising the program outside of cities served 
as a point of contact for letter inquiries; 


~ Advertising the program outside of cities served 
on a selective basis for businesses, institutions and 
private organizations; 


- Arranging with The Advertising Council for a 
public servíce campaign to advertise the program nation- 
ally: 


- Making a greater effort to publicize the program 
in areas served, especially in tíoe-line cities; 


- Encouraging the stocking and distribution of 
federal and non-federal forms, applications anû brochures 
through centers; 


- Encouraging the active solicitation of inquiries 
by center staff; 


- Ercouraging active participation of center staff 
in community affairs, as members of civic organizations, 
speakers, etc. 


~ Increasing the GSA staff charged with coordinating 
the program so that more can be Gone; 


- Encouraging more feedback from the centers on 
their promotional techniques, coliateral duties, successful 
publicity, etC., with a view toward sharing this informa- 
tion, discussing problems, stancardizing operating proce- 
dures and enhancing efficiency by a periodic newsletter to 
all centers; 


- Increasing the number of consumer publications 
distributed through centers; 
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- Attempting to integrate centers with informatien 
centers of other levels of government; 


- Investigating the variations between centers in 
types and volume of inquiries, efficiency, initiative and 
additional services, with a view toward increasing the 
efficiency and service of each center; 


- Using data processing to facilitate the collec- 
tion, reporting and analysis of statistical data; 


- Conducting periodic surveys to examine the accur- 
acy of referrals and accuracy of agency responses to 
inquiries, obtaining a large enough sample to permit a 
— center versus center and agency versus agency compar- 

son; 








- Conducting periodic surveys to ascertain attitudes 
teward government of these served by the program; centers 
could survey people who use the program versus those who do 
not. with both groups in the same city and controlling 
socio-economic and other variables; cities with centers and 
those without could be eguated in terms of size, location 
and other factors and then compared, obtaining large enough 
samples to permit a city-by-city comparison; centers could 
conduct surveys over time using the same basic sample; 


- Conducting periodic surveys to learn more about 
the people who use this service versus those who do not; 


- Estabiishing another listening post project-- 
correcting the apparent deficiencies of the Philadelphia 
experiment; 


~- Periodically sampling types of inquiries received, 
making reports to principle agencies concerned of “what 
people are asking about “--whether the agencies request this 
feedback or not; 








— Using the centers as distribution points for a 
variety of other government information inciuding interpre- 
tation and status of legislation, news releases on federal 
activities, programs and organizations, and the like; 


~ Giving the centers a more active role in the 
publicizing and distribution ef Government Printing Office 
publications; 


- Establishing "sub-centers" as satellites of a 
primary PIC, located in ghetto, suburban or rural areas, 
either permanently or temporarily (such as during income 
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tax time), stationary or mobile; 

- In general, encourage more "out-reach" and active 
solicitation of inquiries, make every effort to bring the 
program to those people outside the normal communication 

channels, and make more use of the wealth of information now 
available and potentially available. 

With a little imagination, one can envision the FIC 
program of the future. Citizens will contact centers over 
video telephones or cable television. Calls will be 
electronically transferred to the appropriate agencies 
where citizens talk with officials face-to-face over video 
display. When an official is unable to talk at the time of 
the call, inquiries will be recorded, noting the identifi- 
cation of the inquirer's terminal. Responses will be made 
by video display or printout, recorded if necessary at the 
inguirer'g terminal. Citizens will obtain video or printed 
indexes of all available govermment information and publi- 
cations, xeceiving video or printed responses of information 
needed with automatic billing to the citizen's account. 
Complaints and suggestions will be received on a 24-hour 
basis, with automatic indexing and forwarding to appropriate 
agencies for reply. All inquiries will be automatically 
recorded by type, agency, and locality, along with informa- 
tion on the inquirer. Summaries Oof inquiries will be 
periodically printed and distributed to officials, legis- 
lators and civic leaders, by subject, locality, agency, 
program and characteristics of inguirers. Inquiries will be 
automatically compared against agency information output, 
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indicating gaps in information programs overall, by area 
and by demographic characteristics of inquirers. Citizen 
satisfaction with information received will be routinely 
solicited and reported to the appropriate officials. Agency 
efficiency will be continuously monitored and reported. 





There are problems in selecting an on-going program 
fox study. For one thing, there is a potential for change 
in any current program which can make the normally diffi- 
cult task of research more difficult. Second, there are 
problems in obtaining information on current programs. 

Many Questions may not be answered because of someone's 
reluctance to divulge ínformation which might in some way 
reflect adversely on the program. Finally, programs which 
deal with sensitive subjects like current government 
information or are being examined during an election year 
pose unique problems. 

Conducting research in cooperation with a public or 
private agency can cause difficulties in the sense that the 
agency may be reluctant to examine some aspects of the 
problem or may insist on examining aspects not important to 
the research. Yet, if cooperation is essential, it may be 
necessary to modify the research objectives or limit the 
questions of interest. Cooperation will normally be 
extended only if the study does not interfere with the pro” 
gram's functioning and if the research promises to be of 
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23 
some value to the agency. 

Secondary analysis of existing research data often 
appears to be a shertcut for examining variables not 
considered in the original research. Despite the guantity 
and availability of various types of data, it is difficult 
to iselate and control variables of interest for a study 
unrelated to the original. Existing data is often a poor 
substitute fer original research despite savings in money 
and time. This is not to say that all existing survey 4۵ 
is of no value for secondary analysis; only that it is rare 
when existing data provide all the necessary information 
and controls for a subsequent examination. An existing 
study which comes close to the design and variables of 
interest for a secondary study may simply not come closo 
enough. The attractiveness of existing data is too often 
influenced more by availability than suitability. 

Whether original or existing data, there is diffi” 
eulty in doing effective research on attitudes. Opinion 
surveys which measure specific responses to specific ques- 
tions at specific times fail to get at latent attitudes 
present but not elícited; at incremental, cumulative changes 
in attitudes that must reach some threshold before measure- 
ment is possible; and they fail to exclude effects of 
dominant attitudes which mask less-salient ones. When 
examining effects of information programs, net only must 
one isolate the attitudes of interest and devise means for 
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measuring them amidst a wealth of others, but “information” 
itself must be examined by type and level. One needs to 
consider what information affects what attitudes at what 
level in what ways and if and how these effects can be 
measured. It may be that some types of information at some 
levels simply do not affect attitudes in the usual sense, 
but must be combined with other types of information or 
activities to have an observable effect. 

It is clear that "communication" and "feedback" are 
not processes that can be examined as finite, homogeneous 
categories. It is easy to make gameralizations about 
responsibility for "communication" and the need for "faed- 
back," but there are many different types of communication 
and information, serving different purposes, for different 
audiences, at different levels of awareness and activity, 
just as feedback can be subtie or obvious, of different 
types, operating at different levels, and of differing value 
to the receiver. To say that a program provides effective 
communication and feedback, one must specify for whom, at 
what level and for what purpose. 

Most information programs do not have designed into 
them mechanisms and criteria for evaluating effects and 
effectiveness. That such programs exist, that funds con~ 
tinue and that the programs appear to be doing something 
are often considered sufficient evidence of effectiveness. 
Researchers must first define effectiveness in the context 
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265 
of the program and then devise means to measure it. 
Standards for comparison are often nonexistent. Use of 
different yardsticks can yield different results. There 
are different levels of operation to consider. To judge 
whether the cost of a program is warranted by its accom- 
plishments, one must define and measure accomplishments. 

To judge whether a program contributes to attainment of an 
organization's goals, one must identify goals. To judge a 
program in terms of what it is supposed to accomplish, one 
must know what it was designed to do, what it can be 
expected to do with resources provided and if these func- 
tions are reasonable to expect of the program. Too often 
the goals ox purposes of a program are not explicitly 
stated or are so general and ambiguous that evaluation is 
impossible. 

Research in journalisa and in public relations in 
particular has generally emphasized the outflow of informa- 
tion at the expense of upward communication, or feedback, 
Studies of feedback have generally been concerned with more 
traditional. obvious forms such as complaints, requests and 
suggestions. The more subtle, less traditional types of 
feedback deserve further examination: the forms this infor- 
mation can take, how it can be recognised, what translation 
or "decryption" is necessary for it to be useful, aná how 
and to what it can be applied. It is clear that there are 
many types of feedback, that some channels are more 
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appropriate to some types ef feedback than others, that all 
feedback is not clearly recognised as such and that somo 
types of people originate feedback of certain types while 
others do not. 

There is much to be learned about the role of 
information-advice-referral agencies as links in the commun- 
ication cycle between an organizatien and its publics, as 
information-coordinating mechanisms, as channels for feeó- 
back in all its varieties, as devices for aiding the attain- 
ment of public information objectives, as tocis for bringing 
information and services to those in need, and for reaching 
those citizens outside normal channels of communication and 
feedback. In an era when more information is becoming more 
available to more people at more contact points via more 
channels of communication, when demands for information are 
becoming more articulate and information needs are becoming 
more apparent, the potential of such agencies is great. 


Conclusion 

My hypothesis was that the Federal Information 
Center program provides effective channels of two-way 
communication between citizen and government. The hypothesis 
is confirmed, but with qualification. The program does not 
serve all those citizens it could and should. It does not 
provide all the servíces it could, nor does it provide 
services uniformly to all citizens to whom it is available, 
At one level, the program completes the government-citizen 
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communication cycle. At a higher level, it is a communica- 
tion channel from citizens to agencies from which informa- 
tien is needed. It is an effective downward channel in 
that centers answer some inguiries completely and advise 
citizens where other inguiries can be answered. It is an 
upward channel in that it is a point of contact for citizen 
inquiries and it enables those citizens to reach the 
appropriate agencies. As a channel for feedback to govern- 
ment, the program's potential is untapped.  Nonpurposive 
feedback is readily available; purposive feedback could be 
obtained. 

In short, the program meets a real need and provides 
a valuable service. But it could do mere. 
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APPENDIX A 


A SAMPLE OF INTERESTING INQUIRIES REPORTED 
BY FIC SUPERVISORS 
How does my son get into the study of acupuncture? 
(Cleveland) 


iow Go I arrange for obtai ين‎ à whale's heart from 
Japan for my science class? (Philadelphia) 


How do you become n lobbyist with the House of 
Representatives? (Philadelphia) 


Did you see my wife? (Newark) 


How do I get my alligator out of the country? 
(Baltimore) 


Did you see a little man with a little blue shirt on 
with the shirttail hanging out going down the 
escalator losing his pants looking for someone? 
(Baltimore--they did) 


This man asked me things ami had no prudentials--is 
this legal? (Baltimore) 


A couple appreached the FIC with a copy of their 
marriage license in Greek and wanted it translated 
avere to ascertain what it actually said. (New 
York 


Where can I get a coffin just like President 
Eisenhower's? (Les Angeles) 


Where can I get an inspection of sea urchins for 
export? (Los Angeles) 


I would like to speak with ‘Uncle Sam.“ (Pittsburgh) 
Could you give me the names of everyone who works for 
the Federal Government? (Pittsburgh) 
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I plowed up dead bodies of soldiers killed during the 
Civil War. I want to rebury them legally; who should 
I contact? (St. Louis) 


If the worm gets out of a Mexican jumping bean, will 
it hurt my shrubs? (St. Louis) 


The mother of a 20-year-old girl called to inguire 
which state her daughter should visit on her vacation; 
the decision was to ke based on which state had tha 
lowest minimum age for purchasing liquor. 
(Minneapolis) 


A woman inguired whether rabies shots were required to 
enter Canada from the United States. When the regula- 
tions for taking animals into Canada were explained, 
the woman replied that she had no dog but was 
concerned about shots for herself. (Portland) 


An irate man called to report that there was no meat 
in his 20-cent McDonald's hamburger. (Portland) 


Is thero an embargo on importing bananas from Iceland? 
(Fort Worth) 


A woman inguired about the location of the Immigration 
Office because her husband wanted to be neutralized. 
(Fort Worth) 


Is marijuana good for high blood pressure? (Honolulu) 
How do I start a political party? (Honolulu) 
Is it illegal to import pornography? (Honolulu) 


What kind of help do you need--1 read the little block 
in the phone book where you advertised "Need More 
Melp?” and I just wondered what kind you were looking 
for. (Atlanta) 


I want that office out on Cleveland Avenue. 1 don't 
know what office it is--they told me to call you and 
find out. (Atlanta) 


What are you going to do about these cats in my base” 
ment? They are spreading flees all over my house. 
(Atlanta) 


I just want to talk to somebody in tho Army who can 
tell me what's going on. (Atlanta) 


13, 
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Internal Revenue is looking for me~~where do I find 
them? (Atlanta) 


Whe do I talk to about a change in marital status? 
(Atlanta) 





A woman had lost a page in her oC yc. 
which had a song on it she liked and wanted the FIC to 
give her the words to it. (Atlanta) 


I want to talk to that man who used to be over in that 
corner back in 1942. Ha used to help ma with my tax 
returns. (Atlanta) 


I'd like to get in touch with a federal alcoholic. 
(Atlanta) 


I want the Office of the United States of America 
Government. (Atlanta) 


Is this where you "settle up" with the Government? 
(Atlanta) 


What office handles the "Fannie Ann Program"? 
(Atlanta) 


Can you explain this hickey from IRS that I have to 
mail in four times a year? (Atlanta) 


I want the Inner Office of the Defender of the 
Innocent. (Atlanta) 


What is the legal drinking age in North Carolina? 
Well, how about South Carolina? Well, my goodness: 
What about Louisiana? Hallelujia baby! I'm off to 
Louisiana! (Atlanta) 


What places in the United States would issue a 
marriage license to a “gay” couple? (Seattle) 


To whem do I report sightings of flying saucers? 
(Buffalo) 


I feed my pet rattiesnake live rats and fear he may 
get rabies from an infected one. Where may I get a 
vaccination for the snake? (Louisville) 
Where can I buy a buffalo? (Cincinnati) 


How can I renew a birth certificate? (Denver) 
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Xi would like te get a pamphlet from the Department of 
ge called "Gals are Shapelier those Days." 
Denver 


How can I buy a surplus tank tọ frolic around in the 
swamp with? (Miami) 


How do I ge about changing my sex? (Miami) 


A woman called to find cut how much she'd get from 
Civil ۳ when her husband finished dying. 
(Miami 


How many quest rooms ara there in the White House? 
(Chicago) 


Where do I complain about faulty weather reports? 
(Chicago) 


I found a mouse in my frozen dinner; who do I call? 
(Oklahoma Cíty) 


Who is the oldest living human ín tho United States? 
The world? (Oklahoma City) 


A man called to report he hadn't bathed in a week, and 
wanted to know where there was a public shower. 
(Kansas City) 


A woman wanted to complain about a supersonic jet 
which flew over her house breaking both the sound 
barrier and her commode seat. (St. Petersburg) 


How do I get rid of an alligator in my private lake? 
(St. Petersburg) 


e Go I go to adept Chilean children? (Salt Lake 
City 


How do I go about willing money to the United States? 
(San Diego) 


Do you have a remedy for athletes foot? (Houston) 


How many balloons will one tank of helium fi11? 
(New Orleans) 


A woman came to an FIC and reported she had been hired 
by the federal government but forgot where she was 
supposed to work. (Bew Orleans) 
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My wife is taking intervenous feedings. Hex bottles 
are empty. Would you send me a few bottles? (New 
Orleans) 


I need to talk to someone who can explain the devalua~ 
tion of the dollar because a 10% surcharge was put on 
an item coming in from another country but which was 
purchased months ago before the devaluation of the 
dollar. (New Orleans) 
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APPENDIX 8 


WORDING OF SURVEY QUESTIONS 





People like me don’t have any say about what the 
government does. 


Responses: Agree ~ Disagree 


Voting ís the only way that people like me have any 
say about how the government runs things. 


Regponses: Agree - Disagree 


Sometimes politics and Government seem so complicated 
that a person like me can't really understand what's 


going on. 
Responses: Agree ~ Disagree 


1 don't think public officials care much what people 


Responses: Agree - Disagree 
How much of the time do you think you can trust the 
government in Washington to do what is right-~just 
about always, most of the time, or only some of the 
time? 


Responses; Always ~ Most of the time ¬ Some of 
the time ~ None of the time 


Do you think that people in the government waste a lot 
of money we pay in taxes, waste some of it, or don't 
waste very much of it? (Not asked in 1966) 


Responses: Not much - Some ~ A lot 
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Survey for 1968 


Would you say that people like you have quíte a lot of 
say about what the government does, or that you don't 
have much say at all? 





Have a lot to say - Don't have much 
to say 


Responses: 


Would you say that voting is the only way that people 
like you can have any say about the way the government 
runs things, or that there are lets of ways that you 
can have a say? 


Responses: Lots of ways ~ Voting only way ~ No 
way to have a say 


Would you say that politics and government are so 
complicated that people like you can't really under- 
stand what's going on. or that you can understand 
what's going on pretty well? 


Responses: Can understand ~ Can't understand 


Woulá you say that most public officials care quite a 
lot about what people like you think, or that they 
don't care much at all? 


Responses: Care - Don't care 


How much of the time do you think you can trust the 
government in Washington to do what is right--just 
about always, most of the time, or only some of the 
time? 









Responses: Always ~ Most of the time - Some of 
the time - None of the time 


Do you think that people in the government waste a lot 
of tho money we pay in taxes, waste some of it. or 
don't waste very much of it? 


Responses: Hot much “ Some ~ A lot 
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